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By  Ernest  S.  Clements 

Commissioner  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
of  Louisiana 


S  we  look  back  over  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  during  which  much  of  our 
restocking  of  fish  and  game  in  Louisiana  has  been  planned  and  brought  to  actuality, 
one  thought  comes  constantly  to  mind.  But  for  the  loyal  and  enthusiastic  support  and 
encouragement  of  the  conservation  minded  men  and  women  of  this  state  our  restocking 
program  could,  and  doubtless  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  so  many  other 
similar  projects  elsewhere. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  pei'sons  in  the  wildlife  field  are  of  the  sole  opinion 
that  illegal  hunters,  trappers  and  predators  constitute  the  greatest  danger  to  our  fish 
and  game  resources,  and  as  a  consequence  control  of  these  hazards  has  been  the  only 
action  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  produce  superstocks  of  game,  fish  and  fur. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  generally  recognized  that  laws  or  legislation  can  only  be 
as  strong  as  the  public  support  of  them  allows. 

At  the  very  outset  of  our  restocking  program  one  of  our  major  plans  was  for 
the  establishment  of  game  preserve  areas  as  a  sort  of  sanctuary  in  which  all  game 
could  multiply  prolifically  and  spread  out  to  adjacent  areas.  When  the  game  popula- 
tion of  these  restricted  areas  reaches  a  saturation  point  it  is  only  natural  that  this 
game  should  migrate  to  adjacent  lands  thus  spreading  a  new  population  of  wildlife 
to  territories  that  had  been  virtually  denuded  of  all  game. 

But  for  this  program  to  conclude  in  complete  success  we  also  realized  that  the 
men  and  women,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Louisiana  would  have  to  be  educated  not  only 
to  our  restocking  plans,  but  to  the  more  important  phase,  their  own  participation  in 
the  plan  to  restore  fish  and  game  to  all  Louisiana.  The  actual  restocking,  of  course, 
is  our  job,  as  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  game  preserves  in  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  state.  But  the  protection  of  this  new  game,  once  it  is 
installed  becomes  the  job  of  every  one.  Game  management  men  and  game  wardens 
alone  can't  provide  all  the  protection  needed  by  this  new  game  population.  No  number 
of  laws  can  provide  the  answer  either.  It  takes  the  entire  cooperation  of  each  com- 
munity to  bring  our  restocking  program  to  the  successful  termination  we  have  set  as 
our  goal,  restoring  Louisiana  to  its  once  heralded  status  as  a  fish  and  game  paradise. 

As  I  take  stock  of  the  sentiment  I  find  throughout  the  state  in  favor  of  our 
restocking  program  I  want  to  give  thanks  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  brought 
about  this  condition.  As  I  stand  before  various  organizations  of  sportsmen  and  women 
sincerely  interested  in  outdoor  life  and  recreations,  I  am  ^loubly  convinced  of  their 
individual  and  collective  sincerity  in  the  conservation  and  restoration  of  our  wildlife 
resources,  and  I  thank  God  that  this  is  so. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  our  steadily  increasing  restocking 
program  is  the  renewed  interest  shown  by  wildlife  clubs  and  sportsmen's  organizations 
in  every  community  where  game  has  been  liberated  or  where  game  preserves  have 
been  established.  So  noticeable  has  this  interest  become  that  game  law  violators 
have  ceased  their  depredations,  and  in  many  instances  erstwhile  illegal  hunters  have 
openly  acknowledged  their  intention  to  abide  by  fish  and  game  laws  henceforth. 

But  this  is  no  time  to  ease  up  in  our  determination  for  a  completely  restocked 
state;  nor  is  it  a  time  for  relaxing  in  our  vigilance  in  the  protection  of  our  new  game 
population.  I  feel  sure  in  my  heart,  however,  that  there  will  be  no  letdown  in  the 
sincere  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  state,  and  again 
I  thank  each  and  every  one  for  the  encouragement  they  have  given  me  and  this 
department.     Without   your  help,   no   plan   we   could   devise   could   succeed. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  pictures  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST, 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


ROLLCALL  FOR  GAME 


vJ  IVE  ME  a  story  on  our  Louisiana 
hunting-  during  the  seasons  just  ended. 
Sort  of  a  round-up  of  shooting  and  shoot- 
ing success  on  all  kinds  of  game  here  in 
Louisiana."  That  was  the  "Louisiana  Con- 
servationist's" editor  speaking.  Me — I  was 
just  standing  by,  listening  to  the  assign- 
ment. And  what  an  assignment,  I  thought. 
A  trite  saying,  old  as  the  hills,  came  to 
mind.  "Comparisons  are  odious,"  wrote 
some  old  fellow,  away  back  there  in  the 
yrars  that  have  passed.  But  what,  except 
comparisons,  could  be  related  in  making- 
such  a  "round-up"  as  he  suggested?  What's 
good  to  one  person  may  seem  like  over- 
ripe tripe  to  another.  Surely,  though, 
there  must  be  some  basis  for  considera- 
tion of  such  a  subject  and  at  last  it  oc- 
curred to  mc  that  only  by  making  use  of 


By  Arthur  Van  Pelt 

(IJiiiit  of  the  Soiith's  Outdoor  Writers 
and  Commentators) 

those  self  same  "odious  comparisons" 
could  anything  like  definite  conclusions 
be  reached. 

As  to  comparisons,  one  might  mention 
the  hunting-  of  earlier  days  as  compared  to 
that  of  the  present.  •  What  is  considered 
good  hunting-  today,  with  bag  limits,  sea- 
sons, game  populations  and  hunting  pres- 
sure as  they  are,  would  have  been  deemed 
utterly  lost  time  and  effort  a  score  or  more 
years  ago  when  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five 
ducks  and  as  many  geese  as  could  be  car- 
ried in  two  trips,  constituted  daily  bag- 
limits,  and  if  more  than  four  hunters  made 
blinds  in  a  square  mile  of  marshland  the 
country  was  deemed  unbearably  crowded. 


The  changed  conditions,  of  course,  have 
come  gradually.  Sportsmen — the  fellows 
who  think,  and  realize  conditions,  and  act 
accordingly,  have  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  changes;  have  learned  that  success 
in  hunting-  and  fishing  is  not  to  be  meas- 
ured entirely  by  the  number  or  amount  of 
game  killed,  or  fish  caught,  or  how  quickly 
their  bag  limits  were  reached.  Many,  in 
fact,  have  taken  measures  to  lengthen  the 
hours  in  blind,  or  in  the  field  in  order  to 
savor  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt  or  the  fish- 
ing- trip  for  more  hours. 

Results  of  such  thinking,  and  acting, 
backed  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  wildlife 
planning  and  management  authorities, 
have  gotten  results.  With  the  exception  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  which,  largely  on  ac- 
count of  natural  conditions  as  much  as  by 
hunting,  have  lost  heavily  in  numbers, 
game   populations   throughout   the    United 


Lawi-ence  J.  Walther,  left,  of  Crowley,  La., 
and  Robert  D.  Dickson,  of  Hayes,  La., 
with    the    result    of    a    duck    hunt    in    Cal- 


States  have  risen,  and  in  many  species  are 
larger  today  than  ever  before. 

Throughout  the  entire  country  there  are 
more  deer  today  than  there  were  when  the 
first  settlers  landed.  Quail  lost  heavily  for 
many  years.  Now  they  are  on  the  gain. 
Woodcock,  neai-Iy  wiped  out  by  the  freezes 
of  1939  and  '40,  have  made  a  phenomenal 
comeback.  Squirrels  have  slipped  badly  in 
many  sections.  The  i-eason? — The  cutting  of 
timber,  including  the  fruit,  nut  and  mast- 
bearing  trees  from  which  they  get  the 
bulk  of  their  food.  Another  item  of  im- 
portance is  the  falling  of  hollow  trees  and 
stubs;  den  trees,  in  which  they  lived  and 
raised  their  families.  In  many  places 
sportsmen  have  noted  these  facts;  have 
planted  new  mast  trees  and  have  replaced 
the  den  trees  with  nesting  boxes.  And  the 
squirrels  have  cooperated   by  using  them. 

Louisianians  started  their  1950-51  hunt- 
ing activities  on  September  1,  as  usual, 
with  rails  and  gallinules  as  their  legal 
game.  A  bountiful  crop  it  was,  too,  es- 
pecially throughout  the  coastal  marsh 
areas  and,  in  fact,  in  nearly  all  of  the 
lowlands  throughout  the  State.  For  these 
are  native  birds  that  may  be  found  abun- 
dantly in  September.  In  the  coastal  country 
the  Louisiana  Clapper  Rail  is  a  year  round 
resident  and  breeds  in  nearly  every  patch 
of  marsh  grass,  bringing  forth  broods  of 
from  eight  to  a  dozen  youngsters. 

Gallinules  are  birds  of  the  fresh  water 
marshes.  We  have  two  species,  the  Florida 
and  the  Purple  gallinules.  Clapper  rails 
and  both  of  the  gallinules  are  birds  weigh- 
ing a  half  pound  or  more  and  are  fine  game 
birds,  on  which  to  sharpen  eyes  as  the 
first  game  of  each  season.  Their  popula- 
tions are  large  and  apparently  stable,  and 
their  popularity  among  gunners  is  increas- 
ing each  year. 

For  five  and  a  half  months,  following- 
September  1,  game  seasons  have  followed 
each  other,  over-lapping  in  such  order  that 
a  choice  of  game  or  of  hunting  has  been 
offered.   Rabbits  and  squirrels,  fair  game 


in  Louisiana  by  October  15,  are  the  two 
game  species  most  popular  with  sports- 
men throughout  the  nation.  According  to 
the  viewpoint  of  the  individual,  the  recent 
season  has  provided  good,  fair  and  poor 
hunting.  It  has  depended  mostly  upon  food 
supply  in  the  regions  hunted,  so  far  as 
squirrels  were  concerned.  As  to  rabbits, 
which  reach  cycles  of  abundance  and  com- 
parative scarcity  each  seven  years,  it  seems 
that  the  low  point  of  the  cycle  has  passed, 
but  their  numbers,  in  most  areas,  are  still 
far  less  than  they  were  a  few  seasons  ago. 
Hunting,  therefore,  this  year  has  been  be- 
low average  even  with  the  increasing  use 
of  good  dogs.  Succeeding  years  are  ex- 
pected to  produce  increased  numbers  of 
bunnies. 

To  a  great  number  of  Louisianians, 
deer  hunting  provides  the  acme  of  sport. 
Organized  parties,  or  "gangs"  are  to  be 
found  in  every  section  wherein  the  white- 
tails  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant 
the  maintenance  of  packs  of  deer  hounds 
tliroughout  the  year.  In  most  sections  the 
past  season  provided  good  hunting  and  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  fine  big 
bucks.  Several  very  large  specimens  were 
killed  in  the  swamps  of  southeast  Louisi- 
ana and  in  the  vast  wild  areas  within  the 
Atchafalaya  swamps  and  northward 
toward  the  Arkansas  line. 

Louisiana,  according  to  recent  surveys 
conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries, has  a  deer  population  of  some 
70,000.  Strangely  enough — as  it  seems  to 
visitors  from  our  northern  states — about 
30,000  of  these  reside  in  the  coastal 
marshes;  the  remainder  in  the  heavy 
swamp  country. 

Deer  of  the  marshes  are  a  little  difi^erent 
in  conformation,  in  size,  in  horn  and  hoof 
structure,  and  in  color,  from  their  swamp 
and  forest  dwelling  cousins,  and  have  been 
given     sub-specific     classification     by     sci- 


The   Rev.   Ben   Joyner,  and   his  son,  the   Rev. 

Larry     Joyner,     both     Baptist     ministers     of 

Logansport,   La.,  with   two   bucks  they   killed 

in   Madison   parish. 


C.  R.  Gates,  left,  and  G.  D.  Sims  of  Bonita, 

La.,  with    the    nine    point   buck   they   killed 

in  the   Beouf   River  swamp  just  before  the 

end   of  the   deer   season. 


ence.  Undoubtedly  their  variation  from 
the  more  familiar  types  of  the  uplands 
have  been  the  result  of  the  terrain  and 
habitat  in  which  they  live,  just  as  the  tiny 
Keys  Deer  of  the  Florida  Keys,  have  les- 
sened in  size  and  weight  by  long  subsis- 
tence on  the  scant  rations  and  low  cover 
provided  by  the  low  lying  islands  in  the 
Gulf  off  the  southern  tip  of  Florida. 

Deer  have  a  habit  of  clinging  to  exis- 
tence despite  hea'V'y  handicaps.  Great  num- 
bers live  and  prosper  in  the  rugged  cypress 
and  gum  swamps  where  hunting,  even  with 
good  dogs,  provides  severe  tests  for  hunter 
and  hound.  In  former  years  deer  were 
found  in  nearly  every  parish  of  the  State. 
The  advance  of  "civilization,"  however, 
with  its  cutting  of  forests,  clearing  and 
drainage  of  lands  and  increases  of  popu- 
lation, have  driven  the  animals  back  from 
the  open  lands  into  the  more  remote  sec- 
tions where,  unless  or  until  the  very  na- 
ture of  these  are  changed,  they  will  re- 
main in  greater  or  less  numbers,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  especially  as  hundreds 
of  "new"  deer  are  being  added  annually 
to  the  state's  herd  in  the  great  game-re- 
habilitation program  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries. 

To  most  upland  hunters  throughout  the 
South,  old  Bob  White  is  king  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe.  Louisiana  farm  lands;  the 
great  cotton,  corn  and  sugar  plantations, 
like  the  small  farms  that  produced  a  va- 
riety of  crops,  all  were  centers  of  popu- 
lation for  quail — until  new  methods,  call- 
ing for  absolutely  clean  cultivation,  burn- 
ing of  plant  refuse,  and  the  removal  of 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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JACK  MINER'S  RELIGION 


(Editoi-'s  Note — The  late  Jack  Miner  was 
founder  of  the  world-famous  Jack  Miner 
Bird  Sanctuary  at  Kingsville,  Ontario, 
Canada.  During  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
his  life,  according  to  a  newspaper  clipping 
service,  he  was  given  more  space  than  any 
other  Canadian,  and  thus  was  rated  Can- 
ada's best  known  citizen.  Recently  his  eldest 
son.  Manly,  was  interviewed  in  regard  to 
his  father's  belief  and  religion,  and  we  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  publish  the  following 
article.) 


IT  WAS  in  1904  that  my  father  started 
The  Jack  Miner  Bird  Sanctuary  at  Kings- 
ville. In  1909,  he  started  banding-  ducks 
and  geese  in  order  to  study  their  routes 
of  migration;  but  it  was  not  until  1915 
that  he  began  putting  a  verse  of  Scripture 
on  each  band.  To  put  a  Scripture  message 
on  the  one  side  of  an  aluminum  band, 
wrap  it  around  a  bird's  leg  and  let  the 
bird  fly  away,  was  an  unique  feat.  And 
how  the  letters  did  pour  in  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent  as  a  consequence!  What 
they    asked,    over    and    over    again,    was 


By  Manly  F.  Miner 

"What  is  your  religion?" — "What  is  your 
belief"  To  judge  by  the  number  of  letters 
that  came,  from  every  direction  and  dis- 
tance, you  would  have  thought  he  was 
some  sort  of  religious  curiosity — at  least, 
a  fanatic  or  radical. 

By  1910  the  birds  had  responded  to  his 
kindness  to  a  degree  that  made  it  a  prob- 
lem how  he  was  going  to  feed  them;  so 
through  the  kindness  of  our  friend  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  several  thousand  feet 
of  motion  pictures  were  taken  here  of  bird 
life.  And  during  the  winter  my  father 
started  out  with  these  pictures  giving  lec- 
tures in  various  cities,  an  admission  fee 
being  charged  to  raise  the  needed  funds. 
From  that  time  until  1940,  or  for  some 
thirty  years,  he  had  a  career  in  lecturing 
that  took  him  to  practically  every  city  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  During  all 
this  long  time  he  made  it  a  practice,  when 
away  from  home,  to  go  with  the  person 
v;ho  was  his  host  on  the  Sunday,  to  the 
church   which  that  man  was  in   the  habit 


of  attending.  This  policy  took  him  into 
Roman  Catholic  churches;  it  took  him  to 
Jewish  synagogues;  it  took  him  to  Angli- 
can or  Episcopalian  services.  To  be  brief, 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
sat  in  other  congregations  far  oftener  than 
in  that  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  result  was  that  his  daily  mail 
was  flooded  with  letters  asking,  "What  is 
your  religion" — "What  is  your  Belief?" 
Again  the  public  wanted  to  know.  He  had 
them  mystified — was  the  man,  perhaps,  a 
member  of  some  freak  religious  sect? — 
or  was  he  a  member  of  none,  that  he  at- 
tended so  freely  any  church  to  which  it 
seemed  convenient  to  go? 

Now,  my  father  is  enjoying  the  heavenly 
reward  of  his  active  and  devout  life;  and 
now  I,  as  his  eldest  son,  am  being  bom- 
barded with  letters  asking,  "What  was 
your  father's — Jack  Miner's — faith?" — 
"What  was  his  belief?" — "What  was  his 
religion?" 

My  father's  faith  was  faith  in  God.  The 
memory  of  my  dear  father  that  stands  out 
most  clearly  and  means  the  most  to  me  is 


tliat  of  the  morning  prayers  he  always  con- 
ducted at  the  breakfast  table.  His  was 
never  a  prayer  telling  God  what  to  do. 
It  was  never  a  prayer  of  "Give  me  .  .  ." 
It  was  a  prayer  thanking  God  for  what  he 
already  had  done  for  him  and  his  dear 
ones.  I  never  knew  a  morning  when  this 
was  neglected ;  and  his  offerings  of  praise 
and  thankfulness  to  God  came  from  the 
heart. 

I  doubt  if  any  private  home  in  Canada 
ever  entertained  more  important  per- 
sonages as  overnight  guests  than  has 
our  modest  home  here  at  Kingsville.  Indi- 
viduals and  groups  and  people  by  the 
scores  and  hundreds  came  here,  in  season, 
to  see  the  wildfowl;  and  among  them  were 
diplomats,  millionaires,  dignitaries,  and 
men  of  title.  If  the  circumstances  seemed 
to  demand  or  favour  it,  Father  would  in- 
vite someone  to  stay  all  night,  regardless 
of  who  he  might  be;  and  always  there 
were  the  regular  devotions  at  the  breakfast 
table,  whether  his  guest  happened  to  be 
Mr.  Henry  Ford,  or  Lord  Tweedsmuir's 
children;  and  always  there  was  included 
a  prayer  for  the  visitor,  individually.  Well 
do  I  remember  the  visit  of  one  man,  a 
world  diplomat — if  I  mentioned  his  name 
you  all  would  recognize  it  instantly.  At  the 
end  of  his  visit  I  motored  him  to  Detroit 
to  catch  a  special  New  York  Central  train. 
As  I  put  him  on  his  private  car  I  said,  "I 
hope  you  enjoyed  seeing  the  birds."  He 
looked  at  me  gravely  and  said, 

"Your  father's  prayer  at  the  breakfast 
table,  this  morning,  meant  more  to  me 
than  the  birds  because,  through  that 
prayer,  I  have  found  God."  And  after  a 
brief  pause  he  repeated  himself:  "Mainly, 
I  went  to  see  birds,  and  I  found  God." 


Last  winter  I  had  occasion  to  travel  to 
Ottawa  by  train.  During  the  journey,  the 
grey-haired  conductor  came  to  me  and 
asked,  "Are  you  a  son  of  the  late  .Jack 
Miner?"  I  said  I  was.  He  then  told  me  the 
following  story  about  an  incident  that  had 
happened  in  a  northern  Canadian  town 
and  on  his  train  some  ten  years  previous- 
ly. It  was  such  a  surprise  to  me  that  I 
had  him  write  it  down.  But  it  was  so  char- 
acteristic of  my  father,  and  his  religion, 
that  I  pass  it  on  to  you: 

"He  had  delivered  a  lecture  in  a  city  in 
Northern  Ontario  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
and,  as  was  his  practice  for  exercise,  was 
walking  along  the  street  afterwards,  en 
route  to  the  railway  station.  As  he  came 
to  a  certain  corner  the  Salvation  Army  was 
there,  holding  its  Saturday  night  meeting. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  least  ten  below 
zero.  But  Jack  Miner  took  time  to  stop, 
step  down  into  the  Salvation  Army  circles, 
and  give  a  testimony  of  praise  to  God  Al- 
mighty and  to  his  Son,  .Jesus  Christ,  for 
the  blessings  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  and  his  family.  No  one,  until 
months  later,  knew  it  was  your  father." 

"He  caught  the  train  I  had  charge  of," 
the  conducter  went  on,  "and  the  next  eve- 
ning was  still  on  it.  He  was  approached 
by  two  men  in  the  chair  car,  who  invited 
him  to  spend  the  evening  playing  cards. 
Jack  Miner  replied  that  he  never  played 
cards,  because  cards  often  started  quar- 
rels; but  even  if  he  did,  he  said,  he  would 
not  play  on  a  Sunday  evening.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  he  would,  if  they  liked, 
lead  the  occupants  of  the  car  in  a  hymn- 
sing.  He  began  to  sing,  choosing  the  old 
hymns  such  as  'Standing  on  the  Promises,' 
'Oh,  that  will  be,  glory  for  me,'  'When  the 


roll  is  called  up  yonder.'  and  so  on.  Sud- 
denly, at  the  far  end  of  the  car  a  very 
lovely  voice  joined  in  and  could  be  heard 
taking  the  high  notes.  This  turned  out  to 
be  a  world-famous  star  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company.  A  blessed  evening 
was  spent.  And  again,  at  that  time,  no 
one  knew  that  it  was  your  famous  father. 
Jack  Miner,  who  was  leading  them.  How- 
ever, when  the  'songspiration'  was  ended, 
and  they  all  shook  hands  and  became  ac- 
quainted, they  thanked  him  for  leading 
them   in   song   instead   of   playing  cards. 

"The  following  morning  is  an  occasion 
that  will  always  be  remembered  at  the 
Union  Station  in  Toronto,  because  there 
Jack  Miner  had  to  change  trains.  And  all 
the  occupants  of  that  sleeper  made  the 
effort  and  got  up  in  time  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. Then,  instead  of  Jack  Miner  leading 
any  singing,  it  was  this  Metropolitan  star 
who  led  them,  and  the  song  was:  'God  be 
with  you  till  we  meet  again'." 

Another  story  which  in  a  different  way 
reveals  the  faith  my  father  had,  is  one 
that  has  been  made  public  by  the  surgeons 
and  nurses  at  the  Henry  Ford  Hospital  in 
Detroit. 

In  January  of  1942  my  father  was 
rushed  to  that  institution  for  an  emergency 
gall-bladder  operation.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  chief  surgeons  of  the  hos- 
pital were  called  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion. A  nurse  went  into  the  patient's  room 
to  give  him  a  hypodermic  injection.  He 
said,  "Oh,  no,  nurse,  I  need  no  hypoder- 
mic." "But,"  she  protested,  "a  little  shot 
in  the  arm  would  make  it  easier  for  you." 
"No,"  said  Jack  Miner.  So,  without  it,  they 
wheeled  him  away  to  one  of  the  operating 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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tlue  geese  rising  out  of  a  Louisiana  marsh,  affording  excellent  proof    that  there  will  be  plenty  of  breeding  stock  returning  to  the  Northern 

Nesting   grounds  this  spring. 


PLUGHAPPY  GRANDPAPPY 


LiET'S  GO  after  those  bass,"  Chuck  said 
one  afternoon,  after  I  had  mentioned  a 
favorite  local  lake  at  which  I  was  unusu- 
ally successful.  Chuck  Balik  had  become  a 
close  friend  of  mine  of  recent  days.  As 
we  were  both  avid  Isaac  Waltons  our  in- 
terests naturally  and  immediately  merged. 
We  packed  our  gear  on  a  mild  afternoon 
and  sped  for  the  lake.  A  faint  breeze 
cooled  our  faces  and  scattered  clouds 
overhung  the  sky.  "It  looks  like  a  good 
day,"  I  said  as  we  traveled  along.  "It  bet- 
ter  be,"    Chuck   answered,   "I   haven't   had 


By  Thad  Bukowski 

a  good  day  in  a  long  while.  You  say  there 
are  nice  bass  in  this  place."  he  added  wist- 
fully. "I  sure  do  hope  they're  hitting." 

At  the  lake  I  was  quite  lackadaisical. 
It  took  me  all  of  twenty  minutes  precious 
time  to  locate  some  three  feet  of  eight 
pound  leader,  to  which  I  attached  a  tiny 
snap   and   a   yellow  river  runt. 

"I  got  one  on  this  plug  the  other  day," 
I  mentioned  in  explanation.  "Struck  when 


With   the   bass  sho 


to    get    into   the 


ence   for   wobbli 
swing    of   things 


Chuck   decided 


I  was  lifting  the  plug  out  of  the  water  and 
I  flipped  him  into  the  boat  as  I  pulled  up 
to  cast  again.  He  wasn't  big,  though,"  I 
continued  thoughtfully.  "Maybe  we'll  gel 
a  big  one  today.  I  really  have  a  hunch  we 
will." 

By  this  time  we  were  pulling  off  shore 
and  heading  for  a  choice  spot  in  the  deep 
lake.  The  water  was  almost  crystal  clear 
and  we  could  see  to  a  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  Chuck  stroked  the  oars  and 
I  made  my  first  cast.  There  was  an  imme- 
diate unexpected  swirl  at  the  plug.  A 
small  bass  hit  and  was  quickly  landed  in 
the  first  fresh  stir  of  excitement.  We  were 
looking  for  lunkers,  though,  so  we  flipped 
the  ten  inch  largemouth  back  into  the 
lake. 

"Hey,  this  is  interesting,"  Chuck  inime- 
diately  remarked.  "Think  I'll  do  a  little 
casting  myself."  With  this  we  let  the  boat 
drift  as  my  buddy  started  getting  his  gear 
into   action. 

Meanwhile,  I  continued  to  cast.  Almost 
immediately  there  was  another  strike.  An- 
other .small  bass  had  hit  the  yellow  river 
runt  and  was  heading  for  the  boat.  It 
broke  water  and  flipped  the  plug  just  be- 
fore we  got  a  landing  net  underneath  it. 

Chuck  was  becoming  more  thumbs. 
"We'll  have  to  come  here  more  often," 
he  called  excitedly,  not  realizing  that  this 
was  turning  out  to  be  the  best  day  of  the 
19.50  season,  at  this  particular  back  coun- 
try lake.  I  nodded  my  head.  "Anytime 
anyone  wants  to  go  fishing,  I'm  always 
willing,"   I  said. 

Our  boat  had  drifted  to  shore.  We 
headed  out  again,  intending  to  stop  quite 
a  distance  out  in  the  lake,  as  we  had  origi- 
nally planned,  so  we  threw  our  plugs  in, 
let  out  line,  and  began  to  troll.  To  get 
depth,  I  changed  to  an  old  Heddon  Spook 
which  had  languished  in  my  tackle  box. 
It's  silvery  spinners  shone  brightly  as  I 
dropped  it  into  the  water. 

My  spook  hadn't  traveled  twenty  yards 
when  I  yelled,  "Stop  the  boat!  Stop  the 
boat!  I've  got  a  big  one!" 

There  were  more  sharp  exclamations  to 
my  partner.  We  both  added  extra  motion 
and  unusual  gyration  to  our  actions  as  we 
tried  to  stop  the  boat  and  play  the  bass. 
Sure  enough  it  was  a  grandpappy.  But 
how  to  land  it  was  another  pressing  prob- 
lem, especially  in  a  rapidly  moving  boat. 
As  the  boat  slowed  down  I  tried  to  hold 
the  line  taut  and  yet  concede  some  of  it 
to  the  obnoxious  critter.  The  situation 
proved  too  awkward,  however.  Rising  to 
the  surface,  still  about  twenty  feet  away 
from  us,  that  big  bass  kissed  the  plug 
goodbye  and  headed  back  for  the  deep. 

I  slowly  and  dejectedly  continued  to 
reel  in  my  line.  My  dejection  vanished  in 


a  niiiuitc.  though,  when  I  spied  anotlici' 
liinker  eyeing  my  plug:  directly  to  the 
boat. 

"Drop  the  anchor,"  I  called  to  my  by 
this  time  workhorse  partner.  He  complied, 
and  as  the  boat  settled  itself,  I  again  cast 
out  the  plug.  Slowly  I  reeled  in,  in  my 
minds  eye  watching  the  spinners  working. 
Nothing  happened  for  eeons  of  split  sec- 
onds, and  then  there  was  a  sharp  jolt.  The 
rod  bent  sharply  with  the  violent  revolt 
of  another  lunker  wanting  to  join  his  pre- 
vious fortunate  buddy.  This  time  all  odds 
seemed  to  be  with  me.  The  big  largemouth 
surfaced  wildly  and  still  remained  on  the 
line.  I  reeled  in,  cautiously  trying  to  head 
off  another  lunge  but  that  four  pounder 
couldn't  be  stopped.  With  a  final  desperate 
leap  in  the  air  he  freed  himself  and 
plunged  to  a  more  friendly  habitat  while 
I   limply  wound  in  my  line. 

"Whew!"  I  remarked  to  my  companion. 
"They're  sure  hungry,  but  how're  we  go- 
ing  to   land    one?" 

"Oh,  we'll  get  'em,"  Chuck  optimistical- 
ly replied.   "It's  still  early." 

Sure  enough  it  wasn't  later  than  four 
in  the  afternoon  of  a  mild  August  day, 
with  clouds  hiding  the  sun  most  of  the 
time,  and  a  southwest  wind  rippling  the 
waters. 

"Let's  have  a  sandwich,"  I  mentioned, 
after  a  few  more  casts  with  my  Spook 
netted  nothing.  "I'm  tired  and  I  think 
those  big  old  bass  are  too." 

"Okay,"  my  friend  replied,  so  we  each 
began  demolishing  a  ham  with  mustard  on 
rye.  The  first  few  bites  made  me  feel  much 
better.  I  was  ready  to  get  at  my  tackle 
again. 

"I'm  going  to  change  plugs,"  I  said,  and 
with  that  I  chose  a  gray-finish,  medium- 
deep-running  shad  to  further  tempt  the 
bass.  I  took  another  bite  on  my  sandwich, 
and  cast  far  out  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  other  two  had  hit.  I  was  setting  the 
sandwich  on  the  boat  seat  in  front  of  me 
when  that  plug-happy  graridpappy,  or  one 
of  his  brothers,  almost  jolted  me  out  of 
my  seat.  I  hooked  him,  and  watched  ex- 
citedly as  he  immediately  took  a  sky  flip, 
spraying  the  water  around  him.  This  time 
I  would  not  be  denied.  I  matched  my  bag 
of  tricks  with  his.  After  playing  him  for 
some  an.xious  moments,  ever  closer  to  the 
boat,  we  managed  to  net  the  violently 
splashing  wide-mouthed  lunker.  I  heaved 
a  .sigh  of  relief  and  felt  a  little  seasick, 
but  then  I  felt  better  when  I  got  that 
lunker  safely  strung,  with  the  gray  shad 
still   in  his  gaping  jaws. 

"By  golly,  we  finally  got  him,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Sure  did,"  Chuck  replied,  "now's  my 
turn." 

It  was  about  five  o'clock  and  we  were 
satisfied  to  pull  up  anchor  and  move  along 
the  shore  to  other  parts  of  the  lake,  plug- 
ging as  we  moved. 


The  bass  seemed  to  be  famished.  As 
soon  as  we  had  moved  along  the  shoreline 
another  fat  largemouth  hit  Chuck's  plug- 
just  as  it  touched  the  water  not  three  feet 
off  shore  and  skittered,  flip  flopping  wildly 
as  m,v  companion  coaxed  it  toward  the 
boat.  I  grabbed  the  net,  dropped  it  over 
the  side  of  the  boat  as  Chuck  gently  eased 
the  sixteen  incher  toward  the  top  of  the 
water.  Half-spent  it  mometnarily  sidled 
near  the  boat  and  I  quickly  flipped  it  into 
the  net. 

"Well,  there's  yours,  and  it  sure  was 
a  wild  one,"  1  remarked,  reviewing  its 
course  over  the  top  of  the  waters  with  my 
outstretched  hand. 

With  two  dandy  ba.ss  in  our  possession 
we  were  in  a  mild  predicament.  I  had 
quoted  soft  shelled  crabs  as  the  piece  dc 


resistance  at  the  local  lake,  and  we  had 
honestly  intended  to  do  some  live  bail 
fishing,  but  here  we  were  with  the  bass 
showing  a  preference  for  wobbling  wooden 
gadgets  instead  of  the  100  per  cent  genu- 
ine article.  And  so  it  goes,  on  the  last  pre- 
vious occasion  when  the  bass  had  gono 
wild  at  this  particular  lake,  they  had 
chosen  the  softshells  in  preference  to  the 
artificials. 

"Guess  we'll  have  to  keep  the  crabs  for 
another  day,"  my  friend  suggested.  "Let's 
keep  tossing  these  plugs  around  the  lake." 

"You're  on,"  I  agreed,  and  we  con- 
tinued our  unusually  successful  simon  pure 
tactics.  A  third  bass  was  strung  after 
hitting  the  yellow  river  runt  again,  in 
(Confinned  on  Par/e  HB) 


I    looked   seasick 


I    landed   that   Grandpappy,   but   I    felt   bette 
with   that   lunker   safely   strung. 


Pioneers— Always 


By  W.  O.  Nagel 
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HIS  being  one  of  those  rare  free  evenings,  I  thought  I'd 
write  a  story.  One  had  been  simmering  in  the  bacli  of  my 
mind  for  some  time.  But  wouldn't  you  l<now  it?  With  the 
typewriter  set  up,  plenty  of  paper,  and  the  dog  quiet  by  my 
chair — nothing  happened.  I  sat  and  fidgeted,  made  starts  and 
threw  them  away.  The  only  things  that  grew  was  the  pile  of 
butts  in  the  ash  tray.    So  when  the  phone  rang,  it  was  a  relief. 

"What's  goin'  on,  up  your  way?"  Cy  Littlebee's  voice 
drawled   in  my  ear. 

"Nothing,  confound  it!"  I  growled  irritably.  "I've  been 
trying  to  write  a  story,  but  it  won't  start." 

"Won't  jell,  eh?  Reckon  a  cup  of  coffee  might  start'cr 
off?" 

"It  might,  at  that.    Be  right  down." 

A  few  minutes  later  I  was  seated  at  the  table  in  the 
kitchen  of  Cy's  rambling  house  out  past  the  edge  of  town. 
The  homey,  familiar  surroundings  were  soothing.  With  a  big 
cup  of  coffee  cooling  down  to  drinking  temperature  in  front 
of  me,  I  gradually  relaxed.  So  I  could  answer  almost  cheer- 
fully, when  Cy  asked : 

"Jes  what  idee  was  you  tryin'  to  bring  out?" 

"Why,  I  was  trying  to  write  about  the  relationship  of  the 
Commission  to  the  people,  and  the  people  to  the  Commission, 


and  how  both  fit  into  the  whole  conservation  picture,"  I  said. 
"Only  I  couldn't  get  started." 

"Kinda  like:  'we're  all  in  this  thing  together,  an'  each  has 
his  job?"  Cy  suggested. 

"Yes — without  making  it  sound  like  a  sermon.  I  wanted 
a  new  way  of  telling  how  necessary  it  is  that  we  stay  on  the 
right  track  and  work  together." 

"Findin'  a  new  idee  ain't  easy,"  Cy  nodded,  "ner  a  way 
of  sayin'  a  old  idee  so  she  looks  new.  Yet — ever  think  how 
this  country'd  never  been  settled,  if  it  wasn't  for  people  with 
new  idees  an'  guts  to  foller  'em?" 

This  seemed  like  a  lead  worth  following  up,  if  I  could 
just  get  Cy  to  develop  it  a  little.  "You  mean  like  the  pioneers?" 
I  asked,  interestedly. 

Cy  settled  back  comfortably  in  his  chair,  filled  and  lighted 
his  black,  battered  brier.  I  knew  the  signs,  and  that  in  his  own 
time  he  would  start  off  on  a  seeming  tangent  that  would  lead 
to  a  point.  My  coffee  was  cool  enough  to  sip,  gingerly,  before 
he  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  began. 

"My  great-grandad,  Jonas,"  he  began,  "lit  out  for  the 
West  when  he  was  jest  a  sprout,  with  the  first  wagons  to  cross 
the  plains.  I  can  rec'Uect  him  tellin'  about  it — him  an  old  man, 
an  me  jest  a  lad.  Many's  the  tale  he  told,  but  one  thing  per- 
tickerler  always  stuck  in  my  mind.  That  was  the  way  they  run 
them  wagon  trains,  them  days."  Leaning  forward,  he  took  a 
cautious  sip  of  coffee,  found  it  right,  and  drank  deep. 

"You  gotta  remember,"  he  went  on,  "that  everything  west 
of  here  was  wild  country,  back  there  about  '49.  When  grandad 
took  out,  wasn't  anybody  knowed  much  about  it.  Though  they 
was  a  few,"  he  added,  "as  had  a  better  idee  than  most." 

"The  beaver  trappers,"  I  nodded. 

"An'  a  few  hunters,"  he  agreed.  "All  most  people  knowed 
was  what  they'd  heard  about  the  wonderful  rich  country  from 
them  hunters  an'  trappers.  They  wanted  to  go  there,  too,  an' 
share  in  them  rich  things.  The  deep,  black  dirt;  the  fine  foi'ests 
of  timber  bigger'n  anybody'd  imagined  trees  could  grow;  the 
I'urs  an'  game  an'  water;  the  gold.  They  knowed  a  little  bit, 
that  it'd  take  long  pullin'  to  get  there,  by  ways  as  was  hard 
an'  dangerous.  They  knowed  that,"  he  repeated,  pointing  his 
pipe  at  me,  "but  they  figgered  it  was  worth  all  that  work  an' 
danger  to  get  what  they  knowed  was  there!" 

This  was  getting  interesting,  and  I  put  out  a  challenging 
statement  just  to  keep  him  going. 

"People  don't  usually  mind  hardship  for  a  while,  if  they 
know  it  will  lead  to  something  better." 

"You  mean  people  as  is  ambitious,  as  has  a  eye  to  the 
future,  don't,"  Cy  corrected.  "In  them  days,  them  as  had 
doubts  or  was  weak  an'  fearful,  or  was  satisfied  with  things 
at  home,  didn't  take  to  the  trail  West.    They  stayed,  mebbe 
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fii  a  wore-out  eiglity,  jest  gettin'  along, 
ratliei-'n  take  a  chanct." 

"A  lot  of  those  kind  came  along  later," 
I  reminded  him,  "when  things  were  safer 
and  travel  was  easier." 

"They  did,"  Cy  admitted.  "But  by  waitin' 
for  the  easy  way  they  missed  out  on  the 
chanct  to  be  in  on  the  first  pickins,  an' — 
most  of  all — they  lost  out  on  gettin'  to 
help  set  up  the  rules  by  which  the  new 
country  was  developed  an'  regulated."  He 
pointed  his  pipe  again,  square  between 
my  eyes.  "Folks  as  waits  for  the  safe,  easy 
road  has  to  take  leavins  an'  got  mighty 
little   say-so   about  how   things   is  run." 

This  looked  like  a  good  spot  for  an  argu- 
ment,  so   I   started  one. 

"Now  wait  a  bit,  Cy,"  I  objected.  "That 
wasn't  always  so.  As  I  remember  history, 
some  of  the  first  settlers  didn't  do  so  well: 
some  of  the  boys  that  came  later  were  the 
ones  that  got  rich." 

"Jest  on  the  face  of  it,"  Cy  agreed, 
"that's  right.  But  look  at  it  this  way:  them 
late-comers  couldn't  have  done  well  if  the 
first-comers  hadn't  laid  the  groundwork  an' 
showed  the  way.  An'  finally,"  he  waved 
down  my  attempt  to  interrupt,  "them  late- 
comers that  made  good  did  so  because  they 
hit  on  somethin'  the  others  overlooked.  An' 
what's  that  but  pioneerin'  too — findin' 
somethin'  new,  or  a  new  way  of  doin'  some- 
thin'?" 

I  was  satisfied  with  that,  and  he  went 
on. 

"But  to  get  back  to-  them  first  wagon 
trains — them  as  really  opened  up  the  way 
an  made  ever'thing  else  possible.  Folks  as 
wanted  to  go  West  them  days  didn't  jest 
grab  a  wagon  an'  tear  out,  regardless. 
They  figgered   an'   organized." 

"They  got  up  caravans,  didn't  they?  And 
elected   a   leader." 

"That  was  one  of  the  big  points.  They 
knowed  the  only  chanct  they  had  of  gettin' 
where  they  wanted  to  go  was  to  work  to- 
gether, under  somebody  as  knowed  most 
about  gettin'  there,  an'  could  be  trusted. 
They  was  goin'  into  strange  land,  remem- 
ber, by  dim  trails  as  had  to  be  traveled 
in  ways  jest  as  strange." 

"But  they  had  scouts." 

"The  trappers  an'  hunters,"  Cy  agreed. 
"But  you  got  to  remember  that  even  these 
men  didn't  know  ever'thing  about  the  road. 
They  had  experience  in  the  new  country 
though ;  they  did  know  how  to  find  them 
roads,  an'  the  best  ways  of  gettin'  along. 
The  wagon  master'd  send  'em  out,  to  ride 
ahead  an'  scout  out  the  best  trail  for  the 
day's  travel.  A  special  kind  of  men,  these 
scouts  was.  They  not  only  figgered  out 
trails,  they  knowed  danger  sign,  too.  So 
they'd  scout  the  country  round-about,  seein' 
where  this  track  led,  or  what  that  sign 
meant.  They  was  always  lookin'  for  new, 
better  ways  of  travel;  pickin'  up  signs  of 
danger  to  steer  folks  clear  of.  They'd  come 
in  ever'  night  an'  report.  Then  there'd  be  a 
council  an'  the  next  day's  traveled'd  be 
decided." 


Cy  stopped  to  reload  his  pipe,  hi."?  head 
bent    in    thought. 

"But  with  the  best  leader  an'  the  best 
scouts  to  be  had,"  he  went  on,  "eve'thing 
wasn't  smooth-runnin'  all  the  time.  They 
was  always  folks  as  would  get  dissatisfied. 
Mebbe,  after  goin'  through  a  tough  spot, 
they'd  look  back  and  figger  it  coulda  been 
done  easier.  Then  they'd  grumble — forget- 
tin'  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  scouts, 
there  wouldn't  been  any  way  at  all;  fer- 
gettin'  they'd  all  had  their  say  in  council ; 
fergettin'  the  important  thing — they'd  got 
through. 

"Some  folks  might  figger  they  wasn't 
travelin'  fast  enough.  Some  might  figure 
they  was  goin'  too  fast.  Some  figgered  their 
own  work  was  hardest,  the  scouts  havin' 
a  easy  time  'cause  they  could  ride  out  free. 


An  old  doe,  wounded  by  heartless  hunters, 
found  by  Aubrey  Rabun,  of  Delhi,  La., 
who  is  nursing  her  back  to  health.  Below 
is  a  young  fawn,  also  wounded  by  hunters 
and  found  by  Mr.  Rabun,  a  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  special  agent,  and  is  being 
nursed  back  to  health  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Exie  Rabun.  Two  more  examples  of  ruth- 
less disregard  for  wildlife  protection  on 
the  part  of  some,  and  a  sincere  regard  for 
the  future  of  game  in  Louisiana  by  others. 


Nope,"  he  said,  reflectively,  "it  wasn't  easy. 
Grandad  used  to  say  the  leader's  hardest 
job  was  keepin'  folks  satisfied  an'  travelin' 
together." 

"It  isn't  easy  to  understand  just  how 
tough  responsibility  can  be,"  I  said.  "Es- 
pecially the  responsibility  of  leading  a  new 
venture." 

"A  feller  don't  see  trouble  coniin',"  he 
agreed,  "less  he's  the  one  hired  to  look  for 
it.  But  when  the  scouts'd  come  back  with 
warnin'  of  Injuns  ahead,  ever'body  that'd 
been  grumblin'  shet  up  fast."  He  leaned 
toward   me,  to  emphasize  a  point. 

"When  ever'body  could  see  danger,"  he 
pointed  out,  "ever'body  drew  up  to  make 
a  tight  circle  an'  stood  together  to  fight 
it  ott'.  They  wasn't  no  arguin'  then — they 
was  mighty  glad  to  have  the  wagon  master 
an'  scouts  to  instruct  'em." 

"That  was  the  only  way  they  could  win." 
I  remembered  similar  experiences.  "By 
standing  together  and  acting  together  un- 
der the   leader." 

"When  they  was  trouble,  they  remem- 
bered that,"  Cy  agreed.  "It  was  only  in 
smooth  goin',  they  forgot.  Forgot  that 
trouble  was  still  makin'  ahead,  because 
they   didn't  see  that  far." 

"Would  you  call  that  a  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  the  leader  and  his  scouts?"  I 
wanted   to   know.   Cy   shook   his   head. 

"I'd  call  it  human  nature,"  he  said  drily. 
"It's  a  mix  of  bein'  independent  not  lookin' 
ahead,  not  havin'  experience,  an'  wantin' 
a  say  in  decisions  as  makes  men  take  issue 
with  their  leaders.  That  ain't  a  bad  thing. 
In  this  country,  blind  obeyin'  ain't  wanted: 
you  got  to  have  confidence  in  your  leaders, 
but  you  got  to  have  liberty  to  disagree, 
too — as  long  as  them  that  disagree  don't 
do  it  in  a  tight  fix,  or  go  buckin'  agin  the 
traces." 

"You're  saying,"  I  interrupted,  "that  in 
America  people  appoint  a  leader  to  lead — 
not  to  drive.  To  show  the  right  way,  and 
convince  the  ones  that  ehcted  him  that  it 
is  the  right  way.   To  keep  them  together." 

"That's  what  the  pioneers  done,"  Cy 
said.  "Them  as  got  through  to  the  new 
country.  Them  as  didn't  lost  out.  But  the 
ones  that  followed  the  scouts  into  the  rich 
land  developed  a  country  stronger  an' 
richer'n  any  in  the  world."  He  stopped,  re- 
laxed as  if  his  story  was  told.  I  thought 
it  was,  too,  but  I  had  to  be  sure  I'd  got 
it  all. 

"I  guess  there's  a  thought  in  your  story, 
Cy,"  I  hinted,  "for  us  today.  But  just  how 
does  it  tie  up  with  what  I  was  trying  to 
write?" 

He  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

"You  ain't  been  thinkin',"  he  reproved. 
"Or  mebbe  that  coffee  was  a  mite  strong. 
It's  got  ever'thing  to  do  with  your  story, 
if  I  got  it  right.  Jest  what's  different  about 
them  days,  from  now — ceptin  mebbe  a  hun- 
dred year  of  time?" 

"You  mean — "  I  had  to  make  him  say  it. 
" — You  mean  that  for  us,  right  now,  there 
(Continned  on  Page  -^J,) 
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THE  TRAPPER  CALLS  IT  A  BAD  DAY 


L 


OUISIANA'S  Trappers  have  just  under- 
gone one  of  the  worst  tragedies  in  their 
history,  a  favorable  fur  market  and  one 
of  the  scantiest  crops  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  oldest  trapper.  According  to  Ar- 
mand  P.  Daspit,  director  of  the  fur  and 
refuge  division  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  the  1950- 
51  fur  harvest  just  ended  was  the  poorest 
he  has  seen  in  30  years,  insofar  as  musk- 
rats  are   concerned. 

Why  is  this  so?  There  are  several  con- 
tributing factors.  For  several  years  now 
the  summers  have  been  extremely  un- 
favorable for  muskrats.  Long  droughts 
have  baked  the  ground  so  hard  the  'rats 
were  unable  to  dig  for  theii'  food  and 
muskrats  are  essentially  root  eaters.  The 
dry   weather,   too,   made   conditions   in   the 


By   Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Divisiuii  uf  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Dejjurtment  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fislieries) 


muskrat's  house  unsanitary.  With  no  fresh, 
.sweet  water  to  flush  out  his  den,  or  for  the 
lat  himself  to  bathe  in,  all  sorts  of  skin 
diseases  became  prevalent.  In  addition 
weakened  rats  do  not  breed  and  the  natural 
annual  restoration  of  the  muskrat  popula- 
tion was  not  forthcoming  for  the  last  few 
years. 

Add  to  all  these  complications  the  pre- 
dator toll  that  is  customary,  and  the  un- 
usually heavy  losses  caused  by  marauding 
raccoons,  which  have  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  since  the  value  of  'coon  skin  hit 
the   skids,    ujid    Iheie    is    little    wonder   the 


Louisiana  muskrat  let  the  trappers  down 
this  year. 

Conservative  estimates  place  this  year's 
fur  harvest  at  approximately  $6,000,000 
as  compared  to  a  high  of  $15,000,000 
for  the  1946-47  season.  And  the  great 
amount  of  this  drop-off  is  due  solely  to  the 
muskrat  failure.  The  harvest  of  mink  skins 
was  about  normal  from  all  reports,  and 
there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  take  of 
nutria  pelts  again  this  year.  With  raccoon 
skin  prices  still  down  there  was  little  effort 
made  to  trap  them,  and  there  was  about 
the  same  total  for  otter  skins. 

The  number  of  trappers  fell  off,  too. 
Instead  of  the  normal  12,000  to  15,000 
trappers  each  season,  there  were  no  more 
than  7,000  or  8,000  in  the  marshes  at  the 
start    of    this    year's   season,    and    as   soon 


as  the  dei-th  of  rats  became  a  cei-taiiily, 
many  of  these  trappers  took  up  their  trap 
lines  and  went  home.  In  a  way  this  diil 
no  harm  as  it  left  what  few  rats  there  were 
for  seed  for  future  years,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  the  mice, 
many  of  which  get  into  traps  despite  efforts 
to  prevent  their  capture. 

This  year  made  the  third  in  a  row  that 
has  heaped  hardships  on  the  head  of  Loui- 
siana's trapper,  but  for  the  ones  who 
stuclt  it  out,  there  was  a  distinct  silver 
lining  to  the  cloud.  Where  'rat  skins  last 
year  brought  a  high  price  of  seventy -five 
cents,  this  year's  high,  thus  far  has  been 
about  $1.85,  and  there  are,  of  course, 
several  reasons  for  this,  too.  A  short  crop 
always  indicates  a  higher  price,  but  this 
year  the  skins  were  graded  more  e.xpertly 
and  sorted  into  more  commercial  lots,  thus 
getting  the  trapper  a  better  price  for  his 
top  skins,  and  a  better  price  for  the  poorer 
ones,   too.     Of  course  the  end   to   importa- 


tion of  Ru.ssian  furs  has  had,  and  will  have, 
a  lot  to  ilo  witli  prices  miw  and  in  I  In- 
future. 

Nutria  pelts  reached  an  all-time  high 
this  year,  when  one  lot  was  sold  in  New 
Iberia  at  a  recent  sale  for  $5.79  per  skin. 
This  once  more  bears  out  the  prediction 
that  within  a  few  years  the  nutria  crop  in 
Louisiana  will  be  equal  to,  or  in  excess 
of  the  muskrat  crop,  which  has  always 
been  by  far  the  biggest  in  the  entire 
United  States.  Bad  years  are  having  no 
effect  on  Mr.  Coypu.  He's  a  top  feeder, 
-that  is,  he  lives  off  the  top  of  the  ground 
like  a  cow,  and  he's  a  traveler,  too.  In 
Louisiana  the  nutria  finds  one  food  that 
is  a  delicacy  to  him,  yet  is  not  eaten  by 
any  other  animals,  alligator  grass.  The 
Nutria  loves  it,  thrives  on  it,  and  there's 
plenty  of  it.  Working  up  from  the  Coastal 
parishes  of  Camei'on,  Vermilion,  St.  Mary, 
and  Iberia  the  Nutria  is  now  spreading  out 
in  the  Morganza  area  with  the  great  prob- 


ability    that     there     he     will     thrive     and 
niulti|)ly  to  unlimited  population. 

And  now  there  are  nutria  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  too.  They  were 
transplanted  there  last  year  by  the  Fur 
and  Refuge  division,  on  the  Pas  'a  Loutre 
preserve  and  already  the  second  generation 
is  establishing  itself  in  that  area.  There  is 
no  telling  where  the  Nutria  will  spread 
to  from  there,  but  his  pelt  will  always 
be  valuable,  always  be  bigger  by  far  than 
the  muskrat,  and  of  much  greater  value 
for  several  reasons.  Virtually  all  Nutria 
are  of  the  same  color  and  shade  of  fur, 
and  furriers  find  that  a  great  advantage; 
the  fur  is  more  durable  than  muskrat,  and 
being  bigger,  is  more  suitable  for  a  var- 
iety of  products.  Who  knows,  it  may  be 
that  the  nutria  will  save  the  day,  or  the 
future  seasons  for  the  Louisiana  trapper. 

Another  favorable  sign  in  this  year's 
fur  sales  was  the  almost  double  price  paid 
for  raccoon  skins.  Where  'Coon  pelts 
brought  about  25  cents  last  year  they 
sold  as  high  this  year  as  51  cents  at  one 
New  Iberia  fur  sale,  and  with  a  new 
demand  for  'Coon  skins  the  price  may  go 
high  enough  by  next  year  to  make  them 
desirable  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  trapper. 
For  years  there  has  been  almost  no  traffic 
in  'coon  skins  and  as  a  result  there  was 
little  pressure  put  upon  Mi-.  Raccoon  by 
the  trapper.  Because  of  this  he  grew  in 
numbers  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  finally 
it  became  necessary  to  remove  all  protec- 
tion of  the  'coon  in  the  Coastal  parishes 
and  list  him  among-  the  outlaws.  The  fact 
is  the  'coons  have  become  so  numerous  in 
the  muskrat  areas  that  they  destroy  more 
rats  in  the  trappers'  traps,  than  the  trapper 
liets    out    of    them. 

It  begins  to  look,  however,  like  a  new 
day  for  the  raccoon,  a  brighter  day  for 
his  skin,  if  a  darker  day  for  his  own 
safety.  Sheared  raccoon  skin  coats  for 
women  are  now  selling  in  New  York  for 
S50U  and  $600  dollars,  and  they're  in  de- 
mand. One  manufacturer  in  Monroe,  La., 
has  an  annual  order  for  100,000  'coon 
skin  caps  for  a  boys'  organizations,  and  the 
federal  government  has  developed  a  pro- 
cess whereby  a  fine  grade  of  chamois  can 
be   made   from    'coon   skin. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  considera- 
tion it  does  appear  that  it  will  not  be  too 
long  before  the  pelt  of  the  marsh  'coon 
will  be  back  to  one  dollar  per,  and  when 
that  time  comes  you  may  rest  assured 
he  will  no  longer  be  ignored  by  the 
trappers. 

So,  although  this  year  was  a  tragic  one 
for  the  muskrat  trapper  in  Louisiana,  the 
outlook  for  next  year  is  brighter.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  muskrats  in  the  marshes 
to  provide  a  bumper  crop  next  year  if 
the  summer  season  will  only  lend  a  hand. 


Eddie  Ross,  owner-publisher  of  -Mount; 
hound,  Oklahoma  Rowdy,  winner  of  ma 
victories  were  the  Louisiana  State  Cham 
Arkansas  State  Championship  in  "Coon- 
prize    in    Oklahoma,    Mississippi 


Music",    showing     his    champion     coon 
coon    hound    field    trials.     Among     his 

jnship    Coon    Hound    Field    Trials,    1950; 

-the-log"    contest;    and    winner    of    first 

nd    Texas    coon    hound    trials. 


Hardened   fish   and   game   law   violators   are 
thieves  .  .  .  treat  them  accordingly! 
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New  deer  stock  being  liberated  in  Louisiana  under  the  restock- 
ing program  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries.  These  deer  represent  one  shipment  from  Texas  of  32 
and  were  liberated  in  Vernon  parish,  East  Bay,  and  the  Grant 
parish  preserve.  How  they  take  to  their  new  home  is  self 
evident,  in  fact  they  came  out  of  the  truck  so  fast  that  a  high 
speed  camera  was  almost  too  slow  to  catch  them,  and  one,  the 
one  pictured  below  came  out  with  a  gigantic  leap  that  took 
him  high  into  the  air  and  over  the  head  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  truck. 

—Photos  by  Edouard  Morgan 


;he  left  is  shown  deer  in  their 
Wisconsin  habitat,  snow 
and  bleak  at  this  time  of 
r.    And   these   are  the   same 

<  that  are  now  being  liberated 
iLouisiana's  game  preserves, 
mg  been  purchased  in  Wiscon- 
land  brought  here  by  truck.  It 
;ain  to  see  they  have  fared  well 
iVisconsin,  so  you   can   imagine 

kind   of   life  they'll    lead    in   tht 
(idant  browse  afforded  in   Loui 
j^'s    new    game    refuge    areas, 
(you  can  also  imagine  the  boon 

j  will  be  to  the  blood  lines  of 
Louisiana  white  tail  when  the 
bonsin  and  Louisiana  speci- 
'S  infuse  to  produce  a  new 
I  better  strain  of  deer  for  this 
state. 
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MINK  SKIN  SELLS 
FOR  $350  AT  SALE 


A 


NEW  ami  extremely  valualjle  miiiU 
skin  is  being-  brought  to  the  fur  market 
according-  to  the  January  20  issue  of 
"Women's  Wear  Daily"  of  New  York.  The 
following-  account  of  a  recent  fur  sale 
reported  by  Ed  Stanton  in  the  above 
publication  reveals  the  high  value  of  the 
sapphire  mink. 

Sapphire  minU,  the  clear  blue  mutation 
which  took  six  years  to  develop,  brought 
a  record  price  of  $350  per  skin,  highest 
ever  paid  for  any  ranch  mink  at  the  first 
offering  of  the  article  at  Lampson,  Eraser 
&  Huth,  Inc. 

The  previous  high  for  a  ranch-bred  mink 
was  $205  for  silverblu,  about  seven  years 
ago. 

Very  great  interest  was  displayed  by 
the  trade  in  this  initial  Sapphire  offering, 
which  totaled  2,610  skins — the  entire  col- 
lection for  this  season.  In  addition  to  the 
large  group  of  potential  buyers,  hundreds 
of  ranchers,  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
others  from  the  fur  trade  were  present  to 
see  the  auction,  and  scores  of  people  were 
standing. 

Barney  WoUman,  of  B.  Wollman  & 
Bros.,  manufacturers,  purchased  the  $350 
bundle  of  males,  which  was  raised  by  Larry 
Moore,  rancher  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  WoU- 
man also  bought  Mr.  Moore's  top  females 
for  $105,  bringing  the  total  cost  of  the  79 
male  and  female  skins  to  about  $21,000. 
The  manufacturer  said  he  plans  to  make 
a  full  length  coat  from  his  purchase. 

The  first  bundle  of  males,  offered  at 
5  p.m.,  started  at  $150  and  was  sold  to 
Bergdorf  Goodman  for  $210.  The  first 
females   brought  $140. 


6th. — Photo    by    Gasquet. 


Generally,    outside    of    the    top    bundle, 
males  ranged  between  $130  and  $220,  the 


latter  being  the  top  for  Breath  of  Spring 
Sapphires,  bought  by  Adrian  Thai,  retailer. 
Females  sold  generally  from  about  $80 
to  $145. 

Lampson,  in  reporting  on  the  sale,  said 
"this  small  initial  offering  aroused  ex- 
traordinary interest  and  sold  with  strong- 
competition.  The  top  of  $350  was  a  record 
for  ranch  mink  but  in  our  opinion  it  fully 
deserved  to  make  this  record  as  we  con- 
sider it  the  loveliest  mink  ever  produced." 

Lampson  also  sold  dressed  Royal  pastels 
yesterday  (27,985)  reported  86  per  cent 
sold  with  a  top  of  $72  for  light  males  fiom 
the  Herb  Norgorden  ranch  in  Minnesota. 
They  also  reported  001  Breath  of  Spring 
pastels  as  100  per  cent  sold  with  a  $55 
top,  and  said  that  prices  were  "in  line  with 
the  market  established  on  that  day. 

Concerning  the  pastels,  some  in  the 
salesroom  figured  they  were  a  little  easier 
than  recent  market  and  that  about  00-70 
per  cent  were  sold.  The  mutation  sale 
continues  the  next  day  with  lot  55339  of 
the  Aleutians. 

(Continued  on  Page  ^.1) 


ine,    left,   and    Hilary    F.    Kline,    of    Algier 
s,   striped    bass   and    sac-a-lait   taken    in 
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LAKE   MANAGEMENT 


A 


Casual  fisherman  often  regards  a  lake 
as  a  sort  of  automatic  "fish  factory"  upon 
the  operation  of  which  he  blames  any  defi- 
ciency of  fishing  skill  on  his  part  and,  all 
too  often,  characteristically  ascribes  the 
lake's  failure  to  the  first  obvious  thing  upon 
which  his  eyes  may  fall.  Lakes,  quite  other- 
wise, are  extraordinarily  complex. 

"Lake  Management"  is  a  broad,  almost 
all  inclusive  term,  covering  the  application 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  biology,  physics 
and  chemistry  of  lakes  in  practical  ways 
that  will  create  and  maintain  conditions 
in  a  lake  that  for  their  usefulness  by  man 
are   desirable. 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloch 

(Chief    Hlului/iKt,    Dfp't.    "I     ll'/i'    /.'7> 
iiiid  FisheiieHj 

The  objective  of  this  and  a  succeeding 
article  is  to  make  available  to  the  sports- 
man in  some  compact  and  understandable 
way  basic  principles,  basic  problems  and 
basic  corrective  procedures  involved  in 
"lake  management." 

Lakes  profoundly  differ.  Even  regions  of 
even  small  lakes  profoundly  differ.  The 
most  amateur  fisherman  quickly  learns  how 
true  this  is,  but  few  sport  fishermen,  even 
many    of    long   experience,    understand    the 


complexity,  the  often  conflicting  and  tur- 
bulent activities  that  are  enacted  beneath 
the  waters  into  which  he  so  cheei'fuUy  casts 
his  line.  Few  comprehend  that  such  a  sim- 
ple thing  as  the  abundance  of  microscopic 
green  plants,  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fish  "food  chain"  or  the  abundance  of  water 
fleas,  another  link  in  that  chain,  may  be 
the  decisively  controlling  factors  of  fishing- 
success. 

Lake  problems  have  been  studied  with 
progressive  skill  and  accuracy  the  world 
over.  Hundreds  of  volumes  and  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  technical  papers  in  a 
score    or    more    of    languages    have    been 
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written  concerning  this  field  of  human 
interest.  Discoveries  have  been  made  and 
control  measures  devised  that  have  in  suc- 
cession modified  completely  the  pattern  of 
lake  management  procedures.  These  gen- 
eralizations, necessary  to  indicate  the  sweep 
of  the  field  of  lake  biology,  will  be  imple- 
mented by  specific  examples  hereinunder 
given. 

Lakes  may  serve  many  purposes  but  no 
single  lake  can  serve  all  useful  ends.  Thus, 
a  fishing  lake  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
developed  to  its  full  possibilities  as  a  duck 
lake.  An  excellent  Louisiana  e.xample  of 
this  is  Catahoula  Lake  in  LaSalle  and 
Rapides  Parishes.  The  reverse  situation  is, 
oddly  enough,  also  true.  Thus,  a  thoroughly 
successful  water  supply  lake  may  at  the 
same  time  be  managed  as  an  equally  suc- 
cessful fishing  lake.  A  good  Louisiana  ex- 
ample of  this  is  Cross  Lake  in  Caddo  Parish. 

Lake  management  for  the  purposes  of 
these  two  discussions  will  concern  primarily 
the  development  of  lakes.  The  intricacy  of 
balance    in    a    lake    is   almost    beyond   com- 


prehension. Presence  or  absence  of  a  single 
biological  factor,  even  a  single  species,  may 
be  decisive.  A  classic  example  was  the  case 
of  a  lake  in  the  Yellowstone  where  disas- 
trous trout  epidemics  were  found  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  pelicans,  the  birds 
serving  as  one  of  the  hosts  in  the  life  cycle 
of  parasitic  worms.  The  pelicans  were  re- 
moved. The  disease  disappeared.  The 
character  of  the  lake  may  be  completely 
changed  by  a  single  physical  factor,  thus 
the  extraordinary  usefulness  of  Catahoula 
Lake  (already  mentioned  above)  as  a  duck 
feeding  and  duck  hunting  ground  depended 
largely  upon  the  fact  that  this  drying  out 
of  Catahoula  during  the  summer  months 
permitted  the  profuse  growth  of  chufa 
grass,  the  nutlets  of  which  by  their  fall 
abundance  attracted  and  held  large  duck 
populations. 

Lakes,  like  individuals,  age,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  lake  the  successive  phases  of  its 
age  often  include  stages  of  particular  use- 
fulness.    Fortunately,   the   aging  of  a   lake 


Here  illustrated   is  the  dramatic  succession  of  plants   in   a  seepage   lake.    Progressively,  as 

the  silt,  trapped  by  the  shoreward  vegetation  accumulates,  the   plants   march   lakeward  as 

the   lake  "ages."     (After   L.   R.  Wilson). 


may  be  controlled,  accelerated,  arrested  or 
even  reversed  by  practical  measures  that 
will  insure  fishing  success.  Particularly 
useful  in  this  matter  is  the  comparative 
study  of  natural  and  artificial  (impounded) 
lakes.  Even  more  illuminating  in  some 
respects  is  the  comparative  study  of  artifi- 
cially impounded  lakes  existing  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  apart  from  the  fact  that 
one  is  controlled  and  the  other  is  permitted 
to  age  without  interference.  A  perfect  Loui- 
siana example  of  this  is  that  of  Miller's 
Lake  and  Lake  Chicot  in  Evangeline  Parish. 
These  two  bodies  of  water  are  barely  five 
miles  apart  in  direct  line  and  are  each  two 
thousand  acres  in  area,  yet  by  experimental 
control  Lake  Chicot  has  been  developed  as 
a  fishing  lake  while  Miller's  lake,  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  rice 
irrigation  water,  has  grown  progressively 
older  and  is  emphatically  a  good  waterfowl 
habitat.  Some  further  reference  to  this 
precise  example  will  be  given  later. 

The  understanding  of  the  history  of  such 
lakes  often  provides  the  key  to  maintaining 
lake  productivity.  Aging  of  lakes  differs 
greatly  in  the  case  of  inland  fresh  water 
lakes  in  contrast  with  lakes  being  formed 
at  the  sea's  edge.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration, which  will  later  be  more  fully 
explained,  shows  how  trapped  silt  brought 
in  by  surface  drainage  or  by  tributary 
streams  gradually  accumulates,  gradually 
is  invaded  by  a  succession  of  plants  charac- 
teristic of  shallow  water  as  the  lake  con- 
tinuously becomes  shallower  and  in  the  end 
the  once  valuable  fishing  lake  may  become 
transformed  into  a  non-productive  marsh. 

A  fishing  lake  is  so  greatly  more  than  a 
simple  island  of  water  surrounded  by  land 
that  it  is  necessary,  although  at  first  glance 
it  may  seem  kindergartenish,  to  get  back  to 
first    principles. 

Fish,  like  all  life,  both  animal  and  plant, 
depend  basically  for  their  existence  upon 
the  atomic  energy  created  in  the  sun.  The 
plants  alone  are  capable  of  utilizing  this 
radiant  power  to  synthesize  their  substance 
out  of  the  basic,  simple  substances — carbon 
dioxide  and  water.  They  transform  these, 
for  animals,  unavailable  yet  almost  omni- 
present simple  substances  into  the  compli- 
cated things  that  animals  use  as  food. 

Thus  are  built  up  what  are  termed  "food 
chains"  which,  in  the  case  of  lakes,  begin 
with  microscopic  plants,  and  end  up  in  the 
form  of  our  desirable  game  and  commercial 
fish.  The  links  in  these  chains  are  many, 
among  the  significant  elements  being  water 
fleas  and  many  other  forms  of  Crustacea 
such  as  crayfish  and  thousands  of  species 
of  minute  organisms  that  are  so  unknown 
to  the  public  that  they  have  not  even 
acquired  any  common  name,  a  huge  variety 
of  different  kinds  of  "worms,"  insect  larvae 
and  various  fresh  water  mollusks.  Failure 
of  several  links  or  sometimes  failure  of  a 
single  link  in  the  food  chain  may  mean 
complete  failure  of  the  lake.  It  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  scientist  study  the 
lake    and    its    minute    life    with    the    best 


Expensive  plankton  nets  like  the  above  ac- 
curately strain  lake  water  to  secure  the 
measure  of  minute  plants  and  animals,  es- 
sential stages  in  the  fish  "food  chain."  Al- 
though hand  woven,  the  finest  of  these  nets 
contain  approximately  30,000  openings  in 
every  square   inch.    (After  V.   E.   F.  Solman). 


equipment  available.  The  illustration  shows 
as  an  example  a  number  20  plankton  net. 
Plankton  nets  are  made  from  "bolting  silk," 
textiles  chiefly  used  in  commerce  for  the 
screening  of  flour,  face  powder  and  other 
finely  particulate  commodities.  The  meshes 
vary  and  in  lake  studies  are  used  in  a 
variety  of  descending  sizes  so  that  the 
elements  of  the  plant  and  animal  organisms 
forming  the  food  chain  can  be  more  easily 
sorted  out  by  size  for  convenience  in  study. 

Extraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  these  nets 
of  silk  are  hand  woven,  the  industry  being 
traditionally  centered  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land. The  almost  incredible  fineness  of  the 
number  20  net  can  be  realized  when  it  is 
noted  that  the  mesh  runs  168  threads  to  the 
linear  inch,  or,  in  other  words,  a  single 
square  inch  of  a  number  20  net  contains 
approximately  thirty  thousand  straining 
apertures.  Such  nets  are  dragged  through 
the  water  at  uniform  speeds  for  uniform 
periods  of  time.  Their  contents  are  then 
pi'esei'ved  for  subsequent  study. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  how 
minute  are  many  of  the  animal  organisms 
that  play  roles  of  varying  importance  in  the 
food  chains.    Here  shown  is  a  tiny  bit  of  a 


tions  of  a  lake.    (Afte 


lake  sandy  beach  showing  the  relative  size 
of  the  microscopic  animals  present  in  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  sand  grains.  Super- 
ficially, it  would  seem  that  the  sand  is  so 
closely  packed,  no  space  is  available  in 
which  animals  could  dwell.  Here  shown  are 
indicated  by  number  five  diff'erent  kinds  of 
animals  living  therein.  Not  one  fisherman 
in  a  thousand  has  probably  even  heard  their 
names.  Rotifers  (their  "common"  name 
"wheel  animalcules"  is  equally  unknown) 
are  designated  by  the  numeral  1.  Gastro- 
tricha,  designated  as  2,  are  among  the 
smallest  of  all  known  multicellular  animals. 
Some  of  these  minute  "worms"  are  less  than 
one  four-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  Tardigrada,  their  only  other  name  is 
"water  bears,"  are  numbered  3.  The  Nema- 
todes (also  called  "threadworms")  are 
number  4.  The  Harpaciticoid  copepods 
(these  could  vaguely  be  called  a  kind  of 
water  flea)  are  number  5.  The  scale  at  the 
left  of  the  illustration,  arrowhead  to  arrow- 
head, measures  only  one  twenty-fifth  of 
an  inch. 

Light  is  an  important  factor  in  lake 
welfare.  Absence  of  light  due  to  heavily 
suspended  silt  load  of  the  water  or  to  dense 
fioating  vegetation  may  render  a  lake 
barren  of  fish.  Too  much  light,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  under  many  circumstances  create 
a  profusion  of  underwater  vegetation  so 
great  that  the  value  of  the  lake  is  destroyed. 
Techniques  for  the  control  of  light  will  be 
here  briefly  discussed.  Light  penetration  is 
often,  also,  cause  for  astonishment  on  the 
part  of  the  fisherman.  Having  caught  a  fine 
string  of  white  crappie  (we  call  them 
"white  perch")  in  clear  water  where  their 
markings  are  striking,  he  may  proceed  to 
an  area  shadowed  by  vegetation  or  silt  and 
upon  lifting  his  fish  will  discover  to  his  sur- 
prise that  the  sharp  markings  they  previ- 
ously possessed  have  now  faded  because  of 
absence  of  light. 

Some  additional  idea  of  the  almost  astro- 
nomical numbers  of  organisms  present  in  the 
waters  of  a  productive  lake  may  be  gained 
by  contemplating  the  following  figures.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  bacteria  likewise 
play  a  highly  important  role  in  fishing 
lakes.  The  following  are  carefully  cal- 
culated estimates  of  the  number  of  the 
various  types  of  life  that  have  been  found 
to  be  present  in  one  teaspoonful  of  accur- 
ately collected  lake  water: 

in   one 
teaspoonful 

Water  bears    3 

Water  fleas    10 

Rotifers    5,.500 

Protoza     (These    are    one- 
celled  animals)    250,000 

Bacteria    40,000,000 

These  are  not  from  the  same  teaspoonful 
of  water  but  represent  maximum  figures 
obtained  from  samples  taken  from  differ- 
ent lakes.  Naturally,  in  one  type  of  lake 
one  type  of  organism  may  be  dominant; 
in  another  type  of  lake,  other  forms  take 
precedence   in    numbers. 
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an  dredge,  these  diverse 
are  examples  of  typical 
)od.  (After  V.  E.  F. 
man). 


Sampling  of  the  larger  animals  in  the 
lake  such  as  fish,  turtles  and  large  crestacea 
must  be  done  by  other  methods.  These  in- 
clude direct  angling  which  because  of  a  wide 
variety  of  differences  in  response  on  the 
part  of  fishes  may  provide  a  misleading 
sample  and  must,  therefore,  be  supple- 
mented by  other  procedures.  Seines,  minnow 
nets,  trammel  nets  and  hoop-nets  used  in 
conjunction  with  angling  serve  usefully  to 
fill  in  the  whole  pictui'e.  The  hoop-net,  here 
illustrated,  is  of  the  type  most  frequently 
employed.  Measuring  some  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  it  is  what  is  known  as  a  double 
fyke  net  and  is  the  net  commonly  used  by 
commercial  fishermen.  Provided  with  wide 
walls  (which  by  law  cannot  be  used  in 
commercial  fishing  operations),  the  hoop- 
net  efficiently  samples  fish  and  turtle 
populations. 

Sampling  of  the  biological  contents  of 
lakes  by  all  of  these  methods  must  be 
carried  out  in  a  systematic  program  so  that 
the  seasonal  changes  may  be  accurately 
ascertained  and  interpreted  in  practical  lake 
management  terms. 

The  composition  of  the  water  of  a  lake 
is  obviously  of  basic  importance.  Water 
samples  must  be  secured  with  precision  and 
subjected  to  a  long  series  of  often  tedious 


Using  this  compact  chemical  field  kit,  the 
biologist  is  able  to  determine  with  surprising 
exactness  dissolved  oxygen,  acidity,  alkalinity 
and  other  characteristics  of  lake  water  es- 
sential for  the  welfare  of  fish.  (After  V.  E. 
F.    Solman). 
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analyses.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  type  of  such  "water  sampler" 
which  can  be  lowered  to  desired  depths  and 
"fired"  by  a  sliding  weight,  thus  tripping 
the  mechanism  and  sealing  off  the  sample 
in  the  exact  level  where  taken.  Simultane- 
ously, by  other  highly  complicated  devices, 
the  exact  temperature  of  the  water  at  that 
spot  and  level  can  be  recorded.  The  water 
sample  itself  must  immediately  be  tested  in 
the  field  for  such  important  chemical 
characteristics  as  the  dissolved  oxygen 
present.  Absence  of  dissolved  oxygen  will 
cause  immediate  death  of  fishes  with  some- 
times sweeping  and  devastating  fish  kills. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
type  of  compact  chemical  field  kit  that  the 
biologist  uses  in  his  on  the  spot,  detective 
Nvork.  Larger  samples  are  secured  for 
special  problems  and  subjected  to  still 
further  complicated  study. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  water  charac- 
teristics alone,  while  es.sential,  are  not  alone 
the  answer  to  lake  problems.  Through 
many  years,  the  writer  has  become  ac- 
customed to  receiving  from  optimistic 
sportsmen  a  gallon  jug  of  water  sent  in 
in  the  hope  that  it  alone  will  reveal  upon 
analysis  why  they  cannot  catch  fish.  It  is 
only  when  other  data  from  methods  de- 
scribed above  are  correlated  with  water 
chemistry  that  any  useful  recommendations 
for  management  procedures  can  be  made. 

Other  instruments  are  necessary  to  se- 
cure samples  of  the  animals  living  on  the 
lake  bottom  in  the  mud  or  in  the  decayed 
vegetation.  Illustrated  here  is  an  Ekman 
dredge,  which  is  a  trap-like  box  capable  of 
being  "fired"  by  a  weight  called  a  "mes- 
senger" which  trips  the  mechanism  and 
causes  the  instrument  to  pick  up  a  charac- 


teristic bottom  sample.  The  material  is  then 
sorted  through  metal  screens,  the  finest 
of  which  may  contain  sixteen  hundred  open- 
ings  per   inch.    The   thirty-six   square   inch 


Ekman  dredge  has  been  known  to  pick  up 
more  than  a  thousand  individual  animals 
in  a  single  test. 

Probably    the    most    conspicuous    of    all 

visible    factors    in    a    fishing    lake    arc    the 

abundance  and  kind  of  vegetation  present. 

Lake    vegetation    may    be    broken    down 

into   six  categories: 

First,  forest  canopy  provided  by 
trees  growing  in  the  lake; 

Second,  the  emergent  aquatic 
vegetation  such  as  certain  types  of 
water  lilies  and  the  young  stages 
of  the  American  Lotus; 

Third,  floating  vegetation  such 
as  the  common  fragrant  white 
water  lily  and  that  strange  plant 
(olive  green  above  with  under  side 
of  the  leaves  and  submerged  stems 
bright  maroon  covered  with  clear 
jelly)  known  as  the  Water  Shield. 
Here,  too,  belongs  that  strange 
group  of  plants  known  as  "duck 
meal."  One  of  the.se,  the  technical 
name  of  which  is  Wnlffki,  although 
no  larger  than  the  head  of  an  oi'di- 
nary  pin,  is  actually  a  flowering 
plant,  complete  with  a  blossom  so 
small  that  it  must  be  microscopical- 
ly examined  to  see  it  at  all. 

Fourth,  submerged  vegetation 
such  as  Coontail  and  the  various 
types  of  "water  moss."  "Water 
moss"    is    an    absolutely    worthless 
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term  applicfl  popularly  In  a  wirlc 
variety  of  entirely  unrelated 
plants ; 

Fifth,  planUtonic  plants.  These 
are  microscopic  plants  that  drift 
about  on  the  water  and  have  no 
roots.  They  include  such  micros- 
copic forms  as  the  diatoms  and 
desmids.  Minute  as  they  aie  and 
unknown  as  they  are  by  sport  fish- 
ermen, these  planktonic  species  arc 
frequently  absolutely  essential  links 
in  the  food  chain  for  without  them 
water  fleas  often  could  not  exist; 
and, 

Sixth,  encursting  plants.  These 
include  various  forms  which  prow 
on  stones,  pilings  or  other  sur- 
faces and  often  lay  down  heavy 
deposits  of  lime.  Their  part  in 
the  food  chain  is  negligible. 

Plants  are  extremely  important  in  the 
welfare  of  a  fishing  lake.  Their  control 
may  render  a  barren  lake  fertile  and  when 
out  of  control,  they  may  destroy  the  finest 
fishing  lake   in   existence. 

The  presence  of  plants,  desirable  or  un- 
desirable, is  the  result  of  the  most  complex 
interplay  of  forces  imaginable.  Their  prac- 
tical control  involves  the  most  careful  in- 
terpretation of  information  that  can  be 
gained  about  a  lake  and  the  application  of 
one  or  many  available  treatment  procedures, 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  is  the 
systematic  control  of  water  level. 

These  matters  of  plant  control  together 
with  illustrations  of  the  plants  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  presented  in  the  second  and 
concluding    article     on     lake     management 


Winners    in    the 

15-inch    Beagle    Championship    held    recently    by    the    Pelican    State 

Beagle   Club   on 

the    1900-acre    running    grounds,    near    Clinton,    La.    Winners    in    the 

picture,    left   to 

right,    are:    "Horner's    Happytone    Buck,"    held    by    Moon    Mullins,   of 

Jackson,   Miss.: 

"Wag's   Hardtime   Buck,"   held   by  C.   Waguespack,  of  Vacherie,   La.: 

"Rolcap   Bobbie, 

'  held   by   E.   Isaacs,  of   Bonnieville.   Ky.:    "Steve  Texas   Ranger."  held 

by    Mrs.   Corneal 

X,    of    Baton    Rouge;    and    "Moon    Venture,"   held    by   Zeke    Bonura   of 

New   Orleans. 

which  will  appear  in  the  Louisiana  Con- 
servationist next  month. 

There  will  also  be  discussed  the  con- 
troversial subject  of  fish  predators — bird 
fish  predators,  reptilian  fish  predators  and 
fi.sh  fish  predators — together  with  a  sur- 
vey of  some  available  methods  for  their 
control. 

The  problems  of  inventorying  the  stocks 
of  game  and  food  fish  are  of  profound  im- 
portance since  they  give  the  measure  of 
the  reproductive  success  of  the  fish  crop, 
the  safety  factor  of  the  amount  of  crop  that 
can  be  harvested  and  still  leave  adequate 
brook  stock  and  the  speed  at  which  the 
various  fish  species  attain  useful  size. 
Techniques    have    been    developed    through 


the  study  of  fish  scales,  fish  ear  bones  and 
fish  vertebrae  that  enable  the  scientist  to 
gain  this  information  with  astonishing 
accuracy.  These  techniques,  which  are  part 
of  our  present  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  F'isheries  lake  management 
program,  will  also  be  fully  described  and 
illustrated  in  the  concluding  discussion  next 
month. 


Henry  Shaeffer  (left)  ar 
department  of  Wild  Life 
by  game  wardens  after  a 


i    Captain     Emanuel    Von     Lubbe,    enforcement    officers    of    the 
nd   Fisheries,  with   a  group  of  bird   and   rabbit  traps  confiscated 
aid  in  which  one  man  was  arrested  for  trapping  and  possessing 
song    birds   and    rabbits. 


JACK  MINER'S  RELIGION  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

rooms  in  that  mammoth  hospital.  With  the 
surgeons  and  nurses  all  about  he  said,  "I 
want  to  give  you  doctors  a  hypodermic." 
He  called  a  halt  to  the  procession,  sat  up 
on  his  stretcher,  and  raising  a  hand  said, 
"Let  us  pray."  This  was  his  prayer: 

"Lord,  you  have  been  good  to  me  by 
leaving  me  here  on  earth  for  seventy-eight 
long  years.  I  have  tried  to  serve  thee  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  under  all  circumstances;  and  if  it 
be  thy  will  to  take  me  home  to  glory,  it  is 
all  right.  But  if  it  be  thy  will  to  leave  me 
here  a  few  more  years,  I  will  continue  to 
serve  thee.  If  it  be  thy  will  to  leave  me 
here  a  while  longer,  then,  dear  Lord,  give 
these  doctors  a  steady  hand.  Give  them 
power  and  confidence  as  they  perform  this 
operation  on  me,  an  aged  man.  Give  them 
power  to  turn  their  faces  heavenward  for 
guidance.  As  these  nurses  dress  my  wound, 
give  them  a  clean  hand  and  a  soul  that 
trusteth  in  thee." 

The  operation  was  performed.  Both  his 
gall-bladder  and  his  appendics  were  re- 
moved— a  very  unusual  operation  for  a 
man  of  that  age  to  undergo  and  still  make 
a  complete  recovei-y.  He  never  even  ran  a 
temperature,  so  peaceful  of  mind  was  he. 
He  lived  two  years  after  that.  And  it  was 
a  sudden  heart  attack,  which  on  November 
3,  1944,  when  he  was  in  his  eightieth  year, 
removed  him  to  be  with  his  Lord. 

(Reprinted    from    "ONWARD," 
April,    1950) 


DRIFT  CARDS  TO 
AID  TIDE  SURVEY 


OeVERAL  thousand  postcai-ds,  each  seal- 
ed in  a  plastic  container,  will  be  dropped 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  U.  S.  naval 
aircraft  during  1951  to  trace  complex 
gulf  current  as  well  as  the  distribution 
and  migrations  of  commercial  fishery 
stocks,  including  shrimp,  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  announced. 

This  project  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Gulf  States  Marine  Fish- 
cries  Commission,  the  Texas  Game  Fish 
and  Oyster  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Oceanography  of  the  Texas  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege, and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research. 

The  "red  tide"  investigations  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  also  expect  to 
benefit.  In  these  studies,  according  to 
Service  Director  Albert  M.  Day,  it  is 
necessary  to  detentiine  the  pattern  of  cur- 
rents along  the  shore  in  order  to  learn 
the  connection  between  the  circulation  and 
the  production  of  the  red  tide  organisms. 
Since  the  last  violent  outbreak  of  red  tide 
(characterized  by  a  reddish-brown  dis- 
coloration of  sea  water  caused  by  a  minute 
free-swimming  animal-like  organism) 
plagued  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida  in 
1946-47  and  killed  an  estimated  half  bil- 
lion fish  worth  several  million  dollars,  the 
Service  has  been  seeking  ways  to  predict 
and  control  similar  outbreaks  in  the  future. 
The  postcards,  called  "drift  cards",  will 
be  carefully  distributed  throughout  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Navy  planes  during  the 
course  of  the  entire  year.  Each  card  car- 
ries this  wording,  written  both  in  English 
and  in  Spanish  since  many  of  them  will 
probably  be  recovered  in  Mexico: 

"NOTICE  TO  FINDER:  These 
cards  are  being  used  to  study  the 
currents  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Please    remove    from    plastic    and 


II    in    blank    space 
jrd     you     find.     IS 
eeded    in    U.    S. 
ill  be  told  the  tim 


Mail  evt 
postage 
return  y 
ind  place 


the 


e.    Thank  you." 


These  cards  are  expected  to  drift  about 
in  the  currents,  and  to  be  cast  up  eventu- 
ally on  beaches  where  many  of  them  will 
be  found  and  returned  to  the  Gulf  States 
Marine  Fisheries  Commission  at  New  Or- 
leans. There  they  will  be  routed  to  scien- 
tists who  will  deduce  from  the  returns 
the  paths  which  the  cards  must  have  fol- 
lowed  in   the  sea. 

Following  drifting  objects  is  an  old 
method  of  studying  ocean  currents,  de- 
clared Mr.  Day.  Usually  oceanographers 
have  used  sealed  bottles  containing  cards 
for  this  purpose.  However,  the  course 
followed  by  drift  bottles  is  often  influenced 
too  greatly  by  winds,  an  effect  which  the 
use  of  drift  cards  is  expected  to  obviate. 


Hardened   fish   and   game   law  violators   a 
thieves   .   .   .   treat  them  accordingly! 


ROLLCALL  FOR  GAME  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
everything  that  might  furnish  cover  for 
even  a  field  mouse,  were  adopted.  Even 
then  some  quail  persisted  in  trying  to 
exist  on  such  farms,  but  spraying  of  crops 
with  poisonous  solutions,  to  remove  every 
vestige  of  insect  life  completed  the  job 
of  also  removing  the  quail  from  their  old 
time   haunts. 

For  years  the  quail  population  of  the 
State  declined.  Hunting,  likewise  declined, 
despite  the  use  of  hatchery  production  and 
the  release  of  birds  raised  under  these 
artificial  methods.  Then,  in  1948,  a  new 
plan,  the  brain  child  of  Commissioner 
Ernest  S.  Clements,  and  fish  and  game 
division  director  Major  James  Brown,  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Department,  was 
put  into  effect.  It  was,  as  is  well  known, 
simply  the  matter  of  releasing  well  grown 
birds  in  sections  where  some  native  birds 
already  exist,  in  August  of  each  year,  and 


A  fine  catch  of  white  perch  taken   in   Larto   Lake,  near  Jonesville,  by   (left  to  nght) 

Charles  Cason,  P.  B.  Crabtree,  Mrs.  George  Crabtree,  George  Crabtree,  and   Mrs.  P. 

B.  Crabtree  of   Plain   Dealing,   La. 


A   nice   catch    of  fish    made   in    Old    River 
near    Lake    Providence,    by    J.    C.    Butler 


in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  shooting 
that  same  year  and  also  to  leave  "seed 
stock"  for  the  coming  year's  crop. 

And  this  plan  has  worked.  It  has  been 
in  operation  for  three  years  during  which 
some  70,000  birds  have  been  released  with 
the  immediate  effect  of  improving  shoot- 
ing tremendously,  of  introducing  new 
large  healthy  strains  from  other  parts  of 
the  counti-y,  to  the  native  covies.  i 

Taken  by  and  large,  upland  hunters —  " 
bird  dog  men — chasseurs  of  quail  and 
doves  and  woodcock,  are  close-mouthed, 
secretive  individuals,  especially  as  regard- 
ing their  activities  in  the  field.  Their  pet 
hunting  grounds  are  top  drawer  secrets. 
Quail  especially  stick  pretty  closely  to  the 
range  of  their  choice  and  once  located, 
any  publicity  leaking  out  about  it  is  either 
purely  accidental  or  so  completely  general 
in  scope  as  to  be  utterly  useless  to  listen- 
ing audiences.  The  same  goes  for  the  dove 
and  woodcock  hunters. 

Not  so  with  hunters  of  the  duck,  the 
poule  d'eau  or  the  wary  goose.  They  are 
traveling  birds;  here  today  and  somewhere 
else  on  the  morrow.  Duck  hunters  in  the 
main  are  proud  of  their  prowess;  goose 
hunters  even  more  so,  and  according  to 
the  reports  coming  in  from  many  points 
throughout  the  State  during  the  past  sea- 
son,   everybody    seemed    to    be    attaining 


S.  Halpin  and  wife  of  Lafayette,  La.,  with 
a    nice   fish    catch    made    recently. 


their  limits  nearly  every  time  he  went  into 
a  blind. 

Most  hunters,  of  course,  crabbed  and 
griped  about  the  small  bag  limit,  and  es- 
pecially about  the  decrease  in  length  of 
the  shooting  season,  awarded  hunters  in 
the  Mississippi  Flyway  last  season.  It  is 
the  general  belief  that  some  very  poor 
accounting  was  used  by  the  White  Fathers 
in  Washington  when  they  reckoned  the 
percentages  of  hunters,  the  amount  of  kill 
and  the  actual  number  of  birds  using  the 
Flyway  in  1949.  They  nearly  all  believe 
that  a  large  proportion  of  all  of  those 
ducks  and  geese  that  finally  gravitated  to 
the  coastal  marshes  of  Texas,  started  out 
as  Mississippi  Flyway  birds  that  got  off 
their  route  somewhere  along  the  line  (the 
boundaries  of  the  flyway  are  not  marked 
for  ducks,  remember) ,  and  landed  in 
Texas.  There  they  were  counted  as  Central 
Flyway  birds  and  the  Texans  got  some 
extra  days  shooting  while  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  hunters  lost  some. 

At  any  rate,  Louisiana  had  a  lot  of 
ducks  this  past  winter.  Drouth  in  the 
southwestern  parishes  gave  trouble.  No 
rains  fell  for  months  in  the  normally  great 
waterfowl  concentration  sections  of  Iberia, 
Vermilion,  Cameron  and  Calcasieu  Par- 
ishes. The  eastern  marshes  along  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  also  suffered  from 
lack  of  rain  during  the  summer  and  early 
fall.  The  season,  the  latest  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  waterfowling  under  regulation  in 
the  State — was  favored  by  a  series  of 
cold  waves  during  its  latter  days  which 
brought  late  flights  of  mallards  and  pin- 
tails to  add  to  the  large  numbers  of  gad- 
walls,  wigeon,  greenwing  teal  and  other 
species  that  had   come   earlier. 

A  peculiar  circumstance  occurred  in 
Catahoula  Lake  where,  a  tremendous  con- 


centration of  mallards  and  other  ducks 
occurs  annually.  In  this  lake  there  came 
an  outbreak  of  lead  poisoning  and  ducks 
began  dying.  Game  management  officials 
for  a  time  feared  a  catastrophe  as  water 
stages  were  low  and  the  "tip-up"  ducks 
had  no  trouble  in  feeding  from  the  lake's 
bottom  and  picking  up  the  leaden  pellets. 
Nature,  however,  took  a  hand.  Waters  in 
Little  River  and  other  streams  rose  rap- 
idly and  poured  their  overflow  into  Lake 
Catahoula.  It  rose  some  five  feet  within 
a  few  days.  No  longer  could  the  "tippers 
up"  reach  the  lead  laden  mud.  They  moved 
out  to  other  feeding  grounds.  The  lead 
poisoning  threat  was  at  an  end — for  the 
time    being. 

The  pre-migration  flights  of  the  water- 
fowl will  start  soon.  At  the  present  time 
tremendous  numbers  of  waterfowl  of  all 
species  are  concentrating  in  the  lakes  and 
the  bays  and  lagoons  and  even  around  the 
coastal  islands  in  the  broad,  shallow 
sounds.  The  kill  of  game  of  all  kinds  in 
Louisiana  during  the  past  season,  accord- 
ing to  all  reports  available,  was  not  in- 
ordinately large  despite  hunting  pressure 
possibly  greater  than  ever  before.  Weather 
conditions  played  their  usual  important 
part  in  determining  the  success  or  lack  of 
it,  of  all  types  of  hunting.  Furthermore, 
despite  the  most  careful  planning  in  the 
setting  of  hunting  seasons,  weather  con- 
ditions will  have  the  final  say. 

And  who   can   do  anything  about  that? 


SAPPHIRE  MINK  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
Discussing  the  evolution  of  Sapphires 
after  the  sale,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  those 
ranches  who  have  ali'eady  raised  them  went 
to  considerable  expense  and  work  to  do  so. 
He  explained  that  seed  stalk  originally 
cost  as  much  as  $7,000  an  animal  and  if 
one  were  not  to  purchase  them  it  would 


Bass  caught  in  Catahoula  Lake  by  Horace 
and    Rudy   Aycock   of   Deville,    La. 


take  several  years  more  to  begin  to  get 
Sapphires. 

By  breeding  an  Aleutian  to  a  silverblu, 
he  said,  the  first  generation  mink  is  all 
dark — a  dy-hy-bred.  They  in  turn  are 
mated  together  and  one  out  of  16  kitts  is 
a  Sapphire.  Then,  when  Sapphires  are  bred 
together  the  result  is  100  per  cent  Sap- 
phires. If  a  rancher  buys  a  Sapphire  and 
breeds  it  to  a  silverblu  or  Aleutian,  he 
gets  no  Sapphires  the  first  year,  but  50 
per  cent  of  the  kitts  of  the  second  gen- 
eration are  Sapphires. 

"I  think  Sapphires  are  the  greatest  mink 
ever  and  the  finest  fur.  Every  woman 
who  ever  bought  a  silverblu  will  want  one 
of  these,"  he  said,  adding  that  next  year 
ranchers  will  be  able  to  offer  larger 
bundles,  better  matched  and  larger  Breath 
of  Spring  bundles. 


Hardened   fish   and   game  law  violators   are 
thieves  .  .  .  treat  them   accordingly! 


A  string  of  white  perch  caught  by  Ellis 
Fletcher,  of  Colfax,  La.,  and  his  two  sons, 
Ray,  7  and  Charles,  4,  in  Walker's  Lake. 


La.  Wildlife  Federation 
To  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

The  affiliated  clubs  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation  are  completing  final 
arrangements  for  attending  (by  delegation) 
the  annual  convention  of  the  state  organi- 
zation to  be  held  in  the  Bentley  Hotel  in 
Alexandria  on  March  9,  10  and  11  with 
the  annual  banquet  to  be  held  on  the  night 
of  March   10th. 

Ernest  S.  Clements,  Commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  is  to  be  the 
featured  speaker  at  the  banquet,  and  at 
that  time  will  undoubtedly  outline  in  great 
detail  the  restocking  program  that  his  de- 
partment has  been  carrying  on  since  1948. 

Martin  Shevnin,  president  of  the  federa- 
tion, has  been  urging  all  clubs  affiliated 
with  the  Louisiana  Federation,  not  only  to 
select  their  delegates  to  represent  them 
at  the  convention,  but  to  instruct  them  as 
to  their  support  of  constructive  measures 
to  be  brought  before  the  assembly. 
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GOOD  DOG  IS 
GOOD  SIGN 


Governor  James  H.  Duff,  of  Pennsylva 
prominent  writer,  with  a  citation  fron 
and    Publicity,   for   his   series   of   articles 

PIONEERING— ALWAYS  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 
are    great    riches    of    soil    and    timber    and 
water   and  game   ahead,   if   we'll  just  get 
together  on  the  right  trail?" 

"Ain't  it  the  same?"  he  demanded.  "Why, 
you  even  got  the  pioneers  now,  same  as 
then.  People  as  is  tired  of  livin'  in  a  time 
of  wasted  soil,  timber,  dirty  water  an'  mis- 
handled wildlife  has  got  together,  ain't 
they?  They've  set  up  organizations  an' 
elected  leaders  as  knows  somethin'  about 
what  they're  aimin'  at." 

"The  leaders  have  selected  research  men," 
I  suggested,  "to  figure  out  the  best  ways 
to  go  and  locate  the  dangers  to  avoid — like 
the  scouts  the  pioneers  had." 

"An'  even  the  spirit  is  the  same!"  Cy 
added.  "Pioneerin'  for  new,  better  ways  of 
doin'  things  is  the  same  as  pioneerin'  for 
new  country!  It  takes  the  same  wantin' 
.somethin'  better;  the  same  guts  to  work 
hard  an'  mebbe  deny  a  little,  to  get  it!  The 
same  willin'ness  to  blaze  trails  into  strange 
places!  The  same  gettin'  together,  when 
the  conservation  wagon-train's  in  danger!" 
He  paused,  collecting  his  thoughts  for  a 
final  word. 

"Most  all  the  things  the  pioneers  was 
aimin'  at,  a  hundred  years  gone,  is  the 
same  things  conservation  pioneers  is  aimin' 
at  now!  Rich  dirt;  Good  water;  Better  tim- 
ber; better  ways  of  livin'.  An'  now,  jest 
like  them,  they  got  to  figger  new  ways  an' 
even  fight,  sometimes,  to  get  'em.  Not  In- 
juns an'  wild  animals,  but  things  worse  an' 
mebbe  harder  to  see." 

"You  mean,  what  we  have  to  fight  now 
is  erosion  and  burning  and  waste  and  ex- 


ia,  (right)  presenting  Bill  Wolf,  nationally 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
dealing    with    stream    pollution    in    America. 


ploitation?"  I  asked.  "And  indifference  and 
ignorance    and    selfishness?" 

"Nothin'  else  but!"  he  replied,  earnestly. 
"An'  it'll  take  jest  as  much  plannin',  lookin' 
ahead,  guts  an'  stickin  together  to  get  'em 
whipped!" 

"And  when  the  new  pioneers  have  won 
through,"  I  mused,  "and  the  riches  they've 
uncovered  are  plain  to  see,  and  the  trail 
is  broad  and  easy — then  the  rest  of  the 
people,  the  stay-behinds,  will  come  flocking 
after." 

"To  get  jest  what's  left,"  he  reminded 
me.  "An'  havin'  to  abide  by  ways  of  doin' 
they  had  no  hand  in  settin'  up — ceptin,  of 
course,  for  them  as  is  pioneer  stuff  too." 
Then  he  wound  up. 

"What  folks  need  to  see,"  he  said  point- 
edly, "is  that  standin'  still  in  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  ways,  is  goin'  backward 
an'  finally  losin'  even  what  you  had.  That 
you  got  to  move,  jest  to  keep  up:  that  to 
really  get  ahead,  means  pioneerin — al- 
ways! Folks  need  to  get  that  old  pioneerin' 


Wi 


HEN  YOU  meet  a  hunter  who  is  ac- 
companied by  a  well-behaved,  sleek-coated 
retriever,  you  usually  may  place  the  man 
in  the  ranks  of  the  wildlife  conservation- 
ists without  knowing  anything  more  about 
him,  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
reports. 

Each  year,  many  game  birds  are  shot 
but  not  recovered  by  hunters.  Inexperience 
at  judging  range  and  poor  marksmanship 
account  for  many  birds  which  are  brought 
down  but  which  retain  enough  life  to  slip 
into  a  tangle  of  rushes  where  the  most 
conscientious  search  will  fail.  Others, 
clean-killed,  may  drop  in  water  inaccessible 
to  boats  or  into  impenetrable  thickets. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  result  is  one  more 
bird,  uncounted  in  the  bag,  eliminated 
from  the  game  population  and  wasted.  In 
making  these  humanly  impossible  recov- 
eries, the  retriever  finds  his  greatest  joy. 
The  occassional  freak  shot  that  brings  a 
duck  plummeting  into  the  blind,  exciting 
enough  to  the  hunter,  cheat  the  waterfowl 
dog  of  his  greatest  thrill.  What  he  craves 
is  the  action  of  launching  himself  after  a 
duck  downed  in  some  rush-grown  quag- 
mire where  a  mere  human  would  flounder 
to  the  crown  of  his  cap.  The  use  of  a  dog, 
in  such  cases,  means  the  difference  between 
bitter  disappointment  and  a  red-letter  hunt. 

Another  waterfowl  season  has  just 
passed  into  history,  but  it  is  not  too  late 
to  start  thinking  of  the  next.  Retrievers, 
whatever  the  breed,  are  not  trained  over- 
night. The  hunter  who  gets  a  pup  this 
spring  and  who  trains  him  properly  will 
have  a  real  shooting  companion  next  fall. 
Moreover,  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  each  bird  hit  will  mean  a 
bird  humanely  bagged. 


Hardened   fish   and   game   law  violators   are 
thieves  .  .  .  treat  them  accordingly! 


Approximately  one  million  different 
species  of  animals  have  been  discovered 
and  fully  described.  About  half  of  these 
are  insects. 


/       < 


"But,  dear,  you  said  never  to  shoot  a  bird  on 
the  ground." 


When  the  bat  is  at  rest,  its  wings  wrap 
around  the  body  like  a  cloak. 

spirit  in   'em,  to  get  out  on  the  trail   to  a 
new,  rich,  an'  better  country!" 

Relaxing,  he  grinned.  "You  oughta  he 
able  to  write  a  story  like  that." 

"Why  should  I."  I  grinned  back,  "when 
I  can  get  you  to  do  it  for  me?" 

But  he  had  the  last  word.  "We  done  this 
job,"  he  said,  "like  jobs  should  be  done — 
like  the  pioneers  done  their  jobs — togeth- 
er!" 

And  I  couldn't  argue  about  that! 

— Misnouri  Conservationist . 
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ABC'S  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


1 N  a  land  founded  upon  the  passionate 
desire  for  freedom,  rules  and  regulations 
governing  individual  actions  are  always 
looked  upon  with  askance,  regardless  of 
how  necesary  they  may  be  for  the  general 
welfare.  This  is  particularly  true  among 
a  great  many  hunters  and  anglers,  accord- 
ing to  Henry  P.  Davis,  public  relations 
manager.  Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc. 
"But,"  says  Davis,  "there  is  much  more 
to  spoi'tsmanship  than  the  mere  practice 
of  to-the-letter  obedience  to  the  game  laws. 
A  man  may  never  violate  a  game  law  or 
break  a  club  rule  and  still  not  be  a  real 
sportsman,  for  he  may  be  refraining  from 
doing  these  things  because  he  has  to,  not 
because  he  wants  to.  Real  sportsmanship 
cannot  be  defined  or  bounded  by  rules.  It 
is  imbedded  in  an  inherent  sense  of  fair 
play,  which  one  may  or  may  not  possess. 
No  rules  can  plant  it  in  the  inner  man, 
but  unless  the  sense  of  fair  play  is  pos- 
sessed and  its  dictates  followed  no  man 
can  rightfully  wear  the  laurel  of  true 
sportsmanship. 

"There  are  certain  maxims,  however, 
that  are  worthy  of  constant  remembrance, 
lest  we  carelessly  or  thoughtlessly  stray 
from  proper  field  behavior.  They  are  not 
rules,  just  reminders.  As  they  run  the 
gamut  of  the  alphabet  I  call  them  ABC's 
for  Sportsmen.  They  could  just  as  well 
be  called  XYZ's,  too.  I  think  they're  worth 
looking  over.    Here  they  are : 

Always    practice    safe    gunhand- 

ling. 
Be  considerate  of  the  landowner. 

You  are  his  guest. 
Conduct  yourself  as  a  SPORTS- 
MAN should. 
Don't  be  a  game-hog. 
Educate   youth   in   the    principles 

of  sportsmanship. 
Favor  the  fellow  who  is  hunting 

with  you. 
Give  wildlife  a  break.    Work  for 

its  conservation. 
Have  the  location   of  your  hunt- 
ing partner  always  in  mind. 
Influence  others  to  hunt  safely. 
Join  a  sportsman's  organization. 
Keep  that  gun  muzzle  elevated. 
Leave  some  game  for  seed-stock. 
Make  sure  of  your  target  before 

you  shoot. 
Never  leave   a   cripple   to   go   to 

waste. 
Obey  the  game  laws  to  the  letter. 
Put  yourself  in  the  other  fellow's 

place.    Treat  him  accordingly. 
Quit   harping   about  game    short- 
ages  and   do    something   about 
it. 
Retrieve  evei'y  piece  of  game  you 
knock  down. 


Share  your  game  bag  with  the 
farmer. 

Take  a  boy,  other  than  your  own, 
hunting  or  fishing. 

Unite  your  fellow  sportsmen  in  a 
common  efl'ort  to  provide  bet- 
ter hunting  and  fishing. 

Value,  and  protect,  your  privi- 
lege to  own  and  bear  firearms. 

Work  for  all  sound  game  manage- 
ment measures. 

X  may  mark  the  spot  if  you  mix 
gunpower  and  alcohol. 

Young  America's  future  field 
sport  depends  on  You. 

Zeal  in  game  restoration  activi- 
ties will  pay  big  dividends. 


Hardened   fish   and   game   la^v  violators   are 
thieves   .   .   .  treat   them  accordingly! 


PLUG  HAPPY  GRANDPAPPY  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
another  part  of  the  lake,  as  the  shadows 
began   creeping  to  the   edge  of  the  water. 

"We'll  have  to  try  some  surface  bait," 
I  suggested  as  it  darkened.  "I've  got  a 
number  of  them." 

"Okay,"  my  companion  replied  as  we 
made  a  circle  of  the  far  end  of  the  lake 
and  headed  back  towards  our  dock  I  fast- 
ened a  frog  finish  jitterbug  and  handed  my 
buddy  an  injured  minnow.  "Do  you  know," 
I  mentioned,  "the  bass  haven't  been  too 
particular  about  what  they've  wanted  to- 
day, just  as  long  as  something  diff'erent 
kept  passing  in  front  of  their  noses?" 

"How  do  you  mean  that?"  my  com- 
panion  asked. 

"Well,"  Isaid,  "I  started  with  a  yellow 
river  runt,  caught  that  small  bass  on  it, 
which  we  threw  back  in,  then  changed  to 
that  old  deep  running  spook  when  we  be- 
gan trolling.  Those  two  big  babies  hit  the 


spook ;  I  missed  them  both,  then  they  quit. 
I  changed  to  a  gray  shad  and  caught  that 
grandpappy.  Meanwhile  you  tried  a  red 
headed  wobbler  and  caught  one  on  it,  then 
I  got  another  one  on  the  river  runt  again. 
Since  then,  we've  had  a  strike  on  a  flat- 
fish,  and   I   wonder  what'll  happen  next." 

Just  then  I  had  another  jolt!  "See,"  I 
excitedly  exclaimed  as  the  surface  of  the 
water  rippled  around  my  plug,  "here's  one 
hitting  that  green  jitterbug.  It's  a  small 
one,  though,"  I  added.  "I  can  feel  it."  We 
landed  it  but  threw  it  back  in  for  future 
consideration. 

"Guess  those  bass  are  like  kids  after 
lollipops,"  Chuck  exclaimed.  "They  can't 
decide  on  what  color  or  flavor  but  keep 
taking  everything  that's  off'ered." 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said,  and  then  added, 
"let's  get  in  and  have  a  late  fish  fry." 

"How'U  we  get  the  women  to  cook  them 
this  late,"  Chuck  asked. 

"We'll  have  to  outfox  them,"  I  said. 
"Use  psychology." 

"How?"  asked  Chuck. 

"Oh,  you  know  what  they'll  say  when 
we   get  home,   don't   you?" 

"Sure,"  Chuck  said.  "They'll  want  to 
know  what  we  caught." 

"And  we'll  say  what?"   I  asked. 

"None,"   Chuck  said. 

"None   is  right,"  I  replied. 

"Then  they'll  say  they  had  the  skillets 
ready  for  a  fish  fry,"  Chuck  added. 

"And  that's  when  we'll  bring  in  the 
fish." 

Sure  enough  it  happened.  Chuck  offered 
to  do  the  honors  of  fish  cleaning.  "Lemme 
at  those  bass.  I  haven't  cleaned  a  good 
bass  in  a  long  time."  Then  he  continued, 
"Which  way  do  you  want  them  done, 
scaled   or  skinned?" 

"Oh,  I  never  skin  them,"  I  said. 

"That  gets  rid  of  all  that  strong  taste 
in  a  bass,"  Chuck  volunteered. 

"It  does?"  I  queried.  "Well,  let's  skin 
them,   then." 

"And  filet   them?    They're   big   enough." 

"Okay,  filet  them,  too." 

We  had  our  fancy  fish  party  near  mid- 
night and  the  skinned  bass  tasted  superb. 
Ever  since  then,  I've  been  skinning  them, 
and  now  even  my  wife  eats  them.  And 
that's  saying  something,  since  before  that 
time,  she  and  a  fish  never  did  agree. 

Of  course  you  can  surmise,  too,  what 
we  found  inside  the  bass  when  they  were 
cleaned.  You're  right.  Just  what  we  had 
originally  planned  to  use  to  get  them — 
crabs. — Penn,   Angler. 


Hardened   fish   and   game   law  violators   are 
thieves  .  .  .  treat  them  accordingly! 


^^^■>i^^i-<y^. 


"If    I    wos   you,    Moc,    I    wouldn't    sneer    of 

another  man's   pack   until    I   saw   what  they 

could  do." 


The  African  fingered  frog  resembles 
man  in  that  it  gathers  food  with  its  hands 
and  not  with  its  mouth. 


An  electric  ray  fish  weighing  20  pounds 
can  discharge  enough  electricity  to  knock 
a  man  down. 
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COBIA 

By  Homer  Circle 

James  Heddon  Sons,  Inc. 


B^ 


•  Y  ANY  ONE  of  its  many  confusing 
names  the  cobia  is  a  fighting  fish  able  to 
talce  care  of  itself  in  plenty  rough  com- 
pany. This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
cobia  is  caught  in  the  company  of  huge 
mantas,  vicious  bluefish,  channel  bass  and 
great  kingfish. 

Fishing  for  cobia  is  not  usually  a  de- 
liberate sport  for  this  fish  cannot  often 
be  caught  in  numbers.  They  usually  travel 
in  pairs,  more  often  singly,  and  are  taken 
while  the  angler  is  fishing  for  other  fish. 

The  occasion  is  rare  and  much  discussed 
when  an  angler  brings  in  three  or  four 
cobia.  It  is  the  largest  gamefish  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  and  is  greatly  ad- 
mired for  its  speed  and  power. 

NAMES — Cobia,  Cavio,  Black  Salmon, 
Black  Bonito,  Coalfish,  Cubby-yew,  Lemon- 
fish,  Ling  and  Sergeantfish. 

CHARACTERISTICS— In  coloration  the 
cobia  varies  from  a  black  to  cocoa  brown 
to  a  slate  blue  on  back.  Sides  are  light 
blue  and  belly  white.  Although  sometimes 
indistinct,  a  dark  stripe  usually  runs  from 
the  eye  to  the  center  of  the  tail.  Distinc- 
tive finlets  are  located  ahead  of  the  dorsal 
fin. 

RANGE — The  cobia  rarely  comes  into 
shallow  water  lagoons  but  often  is  found 
at  their  entrances.  It  prefers  old  pilings, 
overhanging  rocky  ledges,  channel  buoys, 
channel  markers  and  reefs  or  channels. 

It  inhabits  nearly  all  the  warm  seas  of 
the  world  and  is  reported  from  China, 
Japan,  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  this  country,  it  is  caught 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Brazil,  through 
Panama  and  the  West  Indies  to  Florida, 
then  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  occasionally 
as  far  north  as  Massachusetts. 

SIZE — The  world  record  is  a  113 
pounder  taken  on  rod  and  reel  by  G.  M. 
Williams,  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  Md.,  on  July 
23,  1949.  The  average  size  will  vary  from 
10  to  30  pounds,  depending  on  the  area 
being  fished. 

FLAVOR — Excellent ! 

FOODS — Menhadden,  flounder,  mullet, 
mossbunker,  other  small  fish  and  crabs, 
squid   and   shrimp. 

LURES — Spoons  like  the  King  and 
Queen,  and  plugs  like  the  Vamp,  Zig  Wag, 
Saltwater  Torpedo  and  Sea  Runt  are  good. 
Also   feather  jigs   and   strip   bait. 

METHODS — Trolling,  bait  casting  and 
still-fishing. 

TACKLE — For  trolling  and  still-fishing, 
where  no  obstructions  are  encountered,  a 
good,  sporting  outfit  is  the  "6/9."  This 
means  a  tubular  steel  rod,  like  the  "Pal," 
or  one  of  tempered  split  bamboo,  with  a 


tip  that  is  5  feet  in  length  weighing  six 
ounces. 

With  this  is  used  a  3/0  or  4/0  reel  hold- 
ing from  300  to  500  yards  of  30  pound 
test  nylon  line.  When  fishing  around 
wrecks,  bridges  or  buoys  where  the  fish 
can  foul  your  line,  a  heavier  line  should 
be   used. 

While  you  would  not  deliberately  set 
out  bait  casting  for  cobia,  good  sport  can 


be  had  by  stopping  for  a  few  casts  around 
buoys,  sunken  wrecks  or  reefs.  Occasion- 
ally you  will  find  some  i-eal  action  on  plugs 
and  a  stiff  action  "Pal"  tubular  steel  cast- 
ing  rod. 

The  cobia  is  a  fish  every  sporting  angler 
should  become  personally  acquainted  with. 
It  will  bust  your  tackle  and  raise  your 
blood  pressure,  but  you'll  like  it! 


OUTDOOR  NOTES 

By 
Joe  Austell  Small 
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lELSON  CREBASSA  was  driving  down 
a  moonlit  road  in  the  state  of  Washington 
recently  when  he  witnessed  a  most  unusual 
sight.  A  dark  shadow  swooped  down  out  of 
the  heavens,  touched  a  speeding  car  ahead, 
and  made  off  with  something  in  its  claws. 

Both  Crebassa  and  the  driver  of  the 
other  car  stopped  their  vehicles  to  see 
what  the  bird  had  stolen.  It  was  a  squirrel 
tail,  snatched  from  an  aerial  on  the  lead 
car  by  a  hungry  owl! 

Nature-born   Sleuth 

This  story  sort  of  stinks,  you  may  have 
heard  it  before,  and  it  may  not  even  be 
funny — but  if  you've  ever  had  any  dealings 
with  skunks,  and  can  stand  a  little  corn 
now  and  then,  I  think  you'll  like  it. 

Anyhow,  mama  skunk  was  worried  be- 
cause she  could  never  keep  track  of  her 
two  children.  They  were  named  In  and 
Out,  and  whenever  In  was  in,  Out  was 
out.  If  Out  was  in.  In  was  out.  One  day 
she  called  Out  to  her  and  told  him  to  go 
out  and  bring  In  in.  So,  Out  went  out  and 
in  no  time  at  all  he  brought  In  in. 

"Wonderful!"  said  mama  skunk.  "How, 
in  all  this  wide  forest,  were  you  able  to 
find  In  in  so  short  a  time?" 

"That's  easy,"  said  Out.    "In-stinct!" 

Well,  anyhow,  I  warned  you  .  .  . 

Tough   Coon 

George  Alloway,  80  year  old  Ohio  far- 
mer, was  attacked  recently  by  a  ferocious 
animal  in  the  darkness  of  his  hay  loft, 
where  he  had  climbed  to  throw  out  some 
hay  for  his  horses. 


The  farmer  scrambled  down  his  ladder 
with  what  he  though  to  be  a  giant  tomcat 
swarming  all  over  him.  The  cat  was  scratch- 
ing, biting,  and  growling.  Gale,  his  son,  in- 
vestigated the  loft.  He  came  out  fast — 
also  craving  the  quietness  of  far  places. 

Finally,  the  local  game  warden  was 
called  in.  He  discovered  the  animal  to  be 
a  female  coon.  Apparently,  bereft  of  her 
own  young,  she  had  adopted  two  kittens 
after  driving  the  old  cat  away.  The  warden 
managed  to  remove  the  old  coon  without 
injuring  her.  Thereafter,  Alloway  was  able 
to  feed  his  horses  in  peace.  Surprising 
what  mother  instinct  will  do  to  an  animal 
at  times. 

Bust  Some  Bust-Os 

My  bud  and  his  boy  and  me  and  my 
boys  had  rather  meet  on  the  farm  and 
plink  at  everything  in  sight  with  our  .22's 
than  put  a  carpet  tack  in  mother-in-law's 
favorite  easy  chair!  But  we  have  the  dad- 
burndest  time  finding  enough  tin  cans, 
bottles,  and  breakable  objects  to  last  out 
an  afternoon  of  feverish  shooting. 

The  Busto-O  gents  done  cured  our  ills, 
howsomever!  They've  come  out  with  a 
brand  new  breakable  target  made  of  special 
plastic.    These  targets  are  small. 

They  shatter  like  glass  when  hit.  They're 
low-priced,  too.  Pretty  thing  about  those 
targets  is  that  you  can  play  hundreds  of 
games  with  them.  It's  easy  to  make  auto- 
matic feeders — so  that  when  you  break  a 
black  one,  a  yellow  target  jumps  in  place. 
Each  has  a  little  hole  in  it,  and  every  car- 
ton is  packed  with  bent  wire  lengths  for 
stringing  out  targets  on  a  fence,  string, 
etc.,  for  line  plinking — and  there  are 
dozens  of  other  ways.  The  company  wants 
you  to  sample  this  new  boon  to  target 
.'hooting.  They're  offering  160  of  them 
for  $1!  Address  is:  Packaged  Products 
Corp.,  Box  1,  154  West  14th  St.,  New 
York  11,  N.  Y. 
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OWL  — 

5T  MOUSE   trap/ 


ANP   WHITS  om-^/rA, 

BAEN  C/VZ5    HAVe  A  I* 

,;fs"<u^ef5,oN',TJ?AF,a.yi^vAUM£P 
PAC^  ir  7?OW/^BP  Moose //c/M8£< 

Afi,AiN  ANi^  PRovBP  rr  sy  £AT/Ner 
%ue.Moize  /^'cj^'  SASN  Oivi^  ^sey 

^AVE  /^EVEfZ.3eE/^  KNOIV/\/TZ?M0i£$r 

paul-rzy.'  A  FAMILY  OF  BAei^  i^^ 
%S^i^ALA^e  SO/^fF  Mcr^EY 

PE  ecPE/fT^  fH  H'$  &ie/vANP  F/eu^/ 


-Courtesy  of  Oklaho 


Fish  and  Ga 
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